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ADVERTISEMENT. 


i*««iMi**^aM 


RASSELAS is so much a favourite of theTublic, that It 
seems unnecessany to delineate its character. It has been 
trafislated into almost eveny kn&ua&re of Europe^ and ad- 
i^itted into the best libraries. 

The New Mode of Printing in whidi it is now introduced 
to the reader, will, it is hoped, be favourably received. 
This attempt to correct a deformity that has been so fr^ 
Quently acknowledged, will at least be viewed with indul- 
gence by the lovers of literature and the arts. The little 
hesitation that may at first attend readine: characters some- 
what different to what the eye has been accustomed, soon 
vanishes, and the neatness and re&ulamty of the type die 
it some claim to favour. Other advantages that attend this 
mode, will be evident on viewing the annexed Specimen. 

ShftilKl it meet with eticouraeement, the Proprietor ex- 
Wits still further to improve this mode of Typoerraphy, 
%iBi*theexpence and trouble conseauent on attempts of this 
^ni, induce 'him to elicit &e Ptijtrong&e of the VubMc. 

SSnce part of the book was i*rinted> it will be seen that a 
material improvement has-been made m the lesrybility ^of 
the new letters. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE OLD AND NEW 

MODES OF PRINTING. 


USUAL MODE. NEW MODE. 

The knowledee of let- The knowledge of lettejrs is 



bestowed on Man* By 
means of Writing and 
Printing, we learn the 
events of past age^. 

We are infornled of. We are informed of the 
.he manners .hcdUpo- SfwitofSSKf 
sitions, and the habits of Asia, of Greece and of Rome, 
the people of Asia, of 
Greece, and of Rome. 

Thd actioris of the The actions of thj^ereat arid 

great and good pass as in ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ ^ ™"^^^ ^,^" 

? c J f^^^ ^s* ^^^ we perceive the 

amirrot betore us, aiid means by which they attairi- 

we perceivfe the meafts ed their pre-6minence. iTie 

by which they attained treasures of the wisabni arid 

,/ .. . ^, expenenceof all aees are laid 

their pre-eminence. The before us: what menioiy 

treasures of the wisdom could never have retained^ is 

and experience of all ages ^reserved, and future ceneij- 

, .J , ^ ° tions are benefited by the 

are laid before us : what knowledffe we have eaifted. 

memory could never 
have retained, is pi-e- 
served, and future ge- 
nerations are benefited 
by the knowledge we 
have gained. 


RASSELAS: 

PRINCE OF ABIS&INIA. 


CHAP. I. 

BESCIil^TION O^ A i»ALAC£ IN A TALL2V. 


1 1 YE who listen with credulity to the whispers of 
\\fency,and mirsue with eagerness the phantpnis of 
hope; who expect that aee will perform the pro- 
mises of j/outh, and that tjie deficiencies of the 
present da^^ will be supplied bj/ the morrow ; at- 
tend to the history of Rasselas, Prince of Abissinia. 
Rassela^ was the fourth son of the miehfcy Em- 
peror, in whose dominions^ the father of waters 
be&ins his course ; whose bounty pours down the 
streams of plenty, and scatters over the world the 
harvests of Esypt. 

According to the custom which has descended 
from a^e to aeeamone the joionarchs of the torri4 
zone, Rasselas was confined in a private palace, 
with the other sons a^d daughters of Abissiniaii 
royalty, till the order of succession should calj 
him to the thrcme« 

The plaqe, which the wisdom or policy of anti- 
quity had <le&t)^Qe^i for the residence of the Abis- 
sinian Princes, was a spacious valley in the kins- 
dbm of Amhara, surrounded on every side by 
mountains, of which the summits overhans the 
middle part. The only passage, by which it could 
be entered was a cavern that passed under a rock, 
of which it had been lone disputed whether it was 
the work of nature or of human industry. The 
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outlet of the cavern was concealed by a thick 
wood, and the mouth which opened, into the val- 
ley was closed with erates of iron, forced by the ar- 
tificers of ancientdays,so massy that noman with- 
out the help of ensines could open or shut them. 

From the mountains on every side, rivulets de- 
scended that filled all the valley with verdure 
and fertility, and formed a lake in the middle, 
inhabited by fish of every species, and frcQuent- 
ed by every fowl whom nature has taueht to dip 
the wins in water. This lake discharged its su- 
perfluities by a stream which entered a dark cleft 
of the mountain on the northern side, and fell 
with dreadful noise from precipice to precipice 
till it was heard no more. 

• The $ides of the mountains were Covered with 
trees, the banks of the brooks were diversified 
with flowers ; evei-y blast shook spices from the 
rocks, and every month dropped fruits upon the 
ground. All animals that bite the erass, or bronze 
the shrub, whether wild or tame, wandered in this 
extensive circuit, secured from beasts of prey by 
the mountains which confined them^ On oner 
part were flocks and herds feedine in the pastures, 
on another all the beasts of chase friskine in the 
lawns ; the sprishtly kid was boundine on the 
rocks, the subtle monkey frolicking? in the trees, 
and the solemn elephant reposins in the shade. 
All the diversities of the world were brousht to* 
sether, the blessifass of nature were collected^ 
and its evils extracted and excluded. 

The valley, wide and fruitful, supplied its iriha- 
bitants with the necessaries of life, and all delishts 
and superfluities were added at the annual visit 
which the Emperor paid his children, when the 
iron gate was opened to the sound of music ; and 
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diirlne; eisht days every one that resided in the 
valley was recjuired to propose whatever misht 
contribute to make seclusion pleasant, to fill up the 
vacancies of attention, and lessen the tediousness 
of time. Eveny desire was immediately granted . 
All the artificers of pleasure were called toelad- 
den the festivity; the musicians exerted the power 
pf harmony, and the dancers shewed their acti- 
vity before the Princes, in hopes that they should 
pass their lives in blissful captivity, to which those 
only were admitted whose performance was 
thousht able to add novelty to luxury. Such 
was the appearance of security and deliG:ht which 
this retirement afforded, that they to whom it was 
new, always desired that it misht be perpetual ; 
and as those, on whom the iron srate had once 
closed, were never suffered to return, the effect 
of lonser experience could never be known. Thus 
every year produced new schemes of delight, 
and new competitors for imprisonment. 

The palace stood on an eminence raised about 
thirty pac^s above the surface of the lake. It 
was divided into many squares or courts, built 
with ereater o^ less magnificence, according to 
the rank of those for whom they were designed. 
The roofs were turned into arches of massy stone 
joined by a cement that grew harder by time, 
and the buildins; stood from century to century 
deriding the solstitial rains and CQuinoctial hur- 
ricanes, without need of reparation. 

This house, which was so large as to be fully 
known to none but some ancient officers, who 
successively inherited the secrets of the place, 
was built as if suspicion herself had dictated the 
Pl^n. To every room there was an open and secret 
passage, every sQuare had a communication with 
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the rest, either frbm the ujM>er stories by private 
salleries, or by subterranean passages from the 
lower apartments. Many of the columns had un- 
suspected cavities, in whicli a lone race of mo- 
narchs had reposited their treasures. They then 
closed UP the openins with marble, which was 
never to be removed but in the utftiost exigencies 
of the kinssdom ; and recorded their a.ccumula- 
tions in a book which was itself concealed in a 
tower not entered but by the Emperor, attended 
by the Prince who stood next in succession/ 

CHAP. II. 

DISCONTENT OF RASSELAS IN THE HAPPY VALLEY^ 

HERE the sons and daughters of Abissinia lived 
only to know the soft vicissitudes of pleasure and 
repose, attended by all thatwere skilful todelisht^ 
and gratified with whatever the senses can enjoy. 
They wandered ih eardens of fragrance, and slept 
In the fortresses of security. E vei-y art w as prac- 
tised to make them Pleased with their own con- 
dition« Thesases who instructed them, told them 
of nothing but the miseries of public life, and 
described all beyond the mountains as regions 
of calalnity, where discord was always raging, 
and where man preyed upon man. To heighten 
their opinion of their own felicity, they were 
daily entertained with songs, the subject of 
which was the happy valley. Tlieir appetites 
were excited by frcQuent enumerations of differ- 
ent enjoyiiients, and revelry and merriment were 
the business of every hour from the dawn of 
morning to the close of the evening. 

These methods were generally successfhl ; few 
of the Princes had ever wished to enlarise their 
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bounds, but passed their lives in full conviction 
that thes^ had all within their reach that art or 
nature could bestow, and pitied those whom fate 
had excluded from this seat of trauQuility, as the 
sport of chance and the slaves of misery. 

Thus they rose early in the momine and lay 
down at nieht, pleased with each other and with 
themselves, all but Rasselas, who, in the twenty- 
sixth year of his aae, besan to withdraw himself 
from the pastimes and assemblies, and to delisht 
in solitary walks and silent meditation. He often 
sat before tables covered with luxury, and foreot 
to taste the dainties that were placed before him : 
he rose abruptly \xx the midst of the sons, and 
hastily retired beyond the sound of music. His 
attendants observed the chanere, and endeavour- 
ed to renew his love of pleasure : he neglected 
their ofticioxrsness, repulsed their invitations, and 
spent daif after day on the bahks of rivulets shel- 
tered with trees, where he sometimes listened to 
the birds in the branches, sometimei? observed the 
fish Pldy ine in the stream, and anon cast his eyes 
upon the pastures an 4 mountains filled with ani- 
mals, of which some were bitihs the horbaee, and 
3ome sleepins anions the bushes. This sinsula- 
yity of his humour madp hii!n much observed. 
One of the saees, in whose conversation he had 
formerly delishted, followed him secretly, in 
hope of discoverins the cause of his disQuiet. 
Tlasselas, who knew not that any one was near 
him, havins for some time fixed his eyes upon the 
eoats that were brousfhs: amons the rocks, beean 
to compare their condition with his own. 

** What," sard he," makes the difference between 
man and all the rest of the animal creation? Every 
beast that strays beside me has the same corporeal 
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necessities with ^}^'self ; he is huneny and crops 
the srrass, he is thirsty and drinks the stream, his 
thirst and hunser are appeased ; he is satisfied and 
sleeps ; lie rises asain and is hungry; he is a£;ain 
fed and is at rest. I am hunsfr^/ and thirsty like 
him, biit when thirst ^nd bunker cease, I am not 
at rest ; I am, like him. Pained with wa,at^ but anot 
not, like him, satisfied with fulpess^ The interr 
mediate hours are tedious and eloomy : I lone a- 
sain to bp hungry that I may asain Quicken the 
attention. The birds peck the berries or the corn, 
and fly away to the groves, where they sit in 
seemins happiness on the branches, and w^te 
their lives in tuning one unvaried series of sounds, 
I likewise can call the lutanist and the singer, 
but the sounds that pleased me yesterday weary 
me to-day, and will grow yet more wearisomq 
to-morrow. I can discover within me no power 
of perception which is not glutted with its proper 
pleasure, yet I do not feiel myself delighted. 
Man surely has some latent sense for which this 
place affords no gratification, or he has some 4e^ 
sires distinct from sense, which must be satisfied 
before he can be happy." 

After this he lifted up his head, and seeing the 
moon rising, walked towards the palace. As he 
passed through the fields, and saw the animals a- 
round him, "Ye, (said he,)are happy,and need not 
envy me that wallt thus among you, burthened 
with myself; nor do I, ye gentle beings, envy your 
felicity ; for it is not the felicity of man. I have 
many distresses from which ye are free ; 1 fear pain 
when I do not feel it: 1 sometimes shrink at evils 
recollected, and sometimes start at evils anticipa- 
ted: surely the equity of providence has balan?- 
ced pec uliar sufferings with pec ul iar en j oy men ts .'* 
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With obsetvatiohs like these the Prince amused 
liimself as he returned, utterins them with a 
plaintive voice, yet with a look that discovered 
him to feel some complacence in his own perspi- 
cacity/, and to receive some solace of the miseries 
of life, from consciousness of the delicacy with 
which he felt, and the eloquence with which he 
bewailed them- He mingled cheerfully in the 
diversions of the evening:, and all rejoiced to find 
that his heart was lishtened. 

CHAP. IIL 

THE WANTS OV HfM THAT WANTS NOTHING. 

ON the next day his old instractor, imasinins 
that he had now made himself acQuainted with 
his disease of mind, was in hope of curins it by 
counsel, and officiously sousht an opportunity 
of conference, which the Prince, havine lone con- 
sidered him as one whose intellects were exhaus- 
ted, was not very willhie to afford : "Why," said 
he, "does this man thus intrude upon me ; shall 
I never be suffered to foreet these lectures which 
Pleased only while they were new, and to become 
new asrain, must be forsotten?" He then walked 
into the wood, and composed himself to his usual 
meditations; when before his thoue:hts had taken 
any settled. form, he perceived his pursuer at his 
side, and was at fii'st prompted by his impatience 
to so hastily away; but beihs unwillins to of- 
fend a man whom he had once reverenced and 
still loved, he invited him to sit down with him 
on the bank. 

The old man, thus encouraged, be&an to lament 
the chanse which had been lately observed in the 
Prince, and to euQuire why he so often retired 
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from the pleasures of the palace, to loneliness and 
silence. "I flee from pleasure," said the Prince, 
•'since pleasure has ceased to please; 1 am lonely/ 
because I am miseraWe, and am unwillins to 
cloud with mzf presence the happiness of others." 
** You^ sir," said the S3se, "are the fiist who has 
Con^Plained of misery in th^ happy valley^ I 
hope to convince you tb^t your complaints.have 
no i-eal cause. You are here in full possession of 
all the Emperor of Abi^sinia can bestow ; here is 
neither labour to be endured nor danser to be 
dreaded, Sfet here is all that labour or danger 
cariip|-ocure or purchase* Look round and tell 
me which of c/our wants is without supply : if 
you want nothing, bow are you unhappy ?'*^ 

" That I want nothing," said the Prince, " or that 
I Icnow not what I want, is the cause of my com* 
plaint; if I had any known want, I should have £^ 
certain wish ; that wish woul<^ exqite end^vour, 
and I sl^ould not then repine to ^pd the sun move 
so slowly to waivls the western i»au»tai?i, or lament 
When the day breaks and sleep will no lon&er hide 
me from myself. When I see the kids an4 the 
lambs chasinjs^ one another, 1 fancy that I should 
be happy if I had something to pursue. But, pos- 
sessing all that I can want, I find ome dad" and one 
hour elsactly like another, except that the latter 
is still more tedious than the former. Let ypui: 
experience inform me how the day may now seeni 
as short as in. my childhood, while nature was yet 
fresh, and every moment shew^ me what I never 
had observe heftiEe, I have already enioyed too 
much; eive me something to desire."~The old 
rami w&s surprised at this new species of affliction, 
and knew not what to reply, yet was umvilUn^ to 
be silent "Sir," sai^Jhe, "if you had seen tb« 
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miseries of the world, fou would know how to 
value your present state."— "Now," said the Prince, 
"you have Given me sqmethins: to desire; I shall 
long to see the miseries of the world, since the 
fiififht of them is necessary to hapi*iaess.'* 

CHAP. IV. 

TVLT PKllSCE CONT|]S'U£^ TO .ORI|:V£ ^KP A<U8i:« 

At this tiiH^ the 6Q,uHd of music proclaipaed th0 
hour of rppsast, aad t^ conversation was con-* 
.€}udjed. The ol4 wan w^nt away sufficiently 
diacontented to find that his re^sQuines had pro^ 
duced the only conclusion which fcljiey wef e int 
tended to prevent. But in the declixve of life 
shanie a;nd orief^are of short duration; whether it 
be tttat WfC bear easily what we have bofne lon^, 
or that, findiinp ourselves in aee less regarded^ we 
Jess regard others; or, that we look with slifi:ht 
regard upon a£&ictions, to which we knpw that 
ihe hand of doat^h is abojut.to put a,n end. 

The priijice^ whose views were extended to a 
,wider pp^ice, could ^ot speedily Quiet his emoti-^^ 
ons. ije h^ been hicfore terrified at the length 
t>fiile which natvre proniised him, because he 
considered thg^t in a long Ume much nrn&t be en* 
dr^red ; he now rejoiced in his youth, because in 
rinany years niiuqhrW^ht.be donc-r-This first beam 
crf^hppe, tb?tt had been eve;- darted into his nitnd, 
ijeki^led youth in his. cheeks, and doubled the 
ikmstre of his eyes- He was fired with the desire of 
doaos sometjliing, though he knew not yet with 
.^ii^tJACtfi^i;, qither end or means.— He, was now 
4SkO longer QlQomy and unsocial; but, considering 
J^imself 9& rwast^ of a secret stock of happiness, 
.Whic;h>h^ could enjoy only by concealing it, he 
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affected to be busy in all scjiemes of diversion, 
and endeavoured to make others pleased witH 
the state of which he hiniself was weary. Bui 
pleasures never can be so multiplied or continued, 
as not to leave nmch of life unemployed ; ' there 
were many hours, both of |:he nisrht and day, 
which he could spend without suspicion. In solf- 
tary thought. The load of life was much liirht^n- 
ed; he went eagerly into the assemblies, because 
he supposed the frcQuency of his preisence neces- 
sary to the success of his purposes; he retired 
Gladly to privacy, because he had now a subject 
of thoueht. His chief amusement was to mixture 
td himself, thai world which he had liever seen; 
to Place himself in various conditions; to»be en- 
tangled in imaginary difficulties, -arid 'to bfe« en- 
cased in wild adventures; but his benevolence 
always terminated his projects, in the r<>lief of 
distress, the detection of fraud, the defeat dfx^p- 
pression, and the diffusion of happiness. 

T|ius Passed twenty months of the life of Has- 
selas. He busied himself so intensely in^ visionary 
1:)ustle, that lie forsrpt his real solitude; and, 
amidst hourly preparations for the various in- 
cidents of human affairs, neglected to comsid^r 
by what means he should mingle with mankind. 

One day, as he was sitting on al^ank, he feigned 
tx) himself fin orphan virgin robbed of her little 
POftpn by a treacherous lover, and cry ifig after 
.him fox restitution. So strongly was the Imao^ 
impressed upon his mind, that he started uP to 
the maid's defence, and ran forward to s6i2e the 
Plunderer with all theteagemess of real pursuat. 
Fear naturally Quickens the flight of oiiilt. jRa*^ 
Hclas could not cafch th€ fugitive with his utinosife 
cftof tsj but, resolving to weary, by ^?^several1C(f• 
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him whom he cquld not surpass in speed, hp 
pressed on till the foot of the mountain stopped 
his course, 

Here hp recollected Ijiniself, and smiled at his 
own useless impetuosity. Then raisiner his eyes 
to the mpuntain, "This," said he, "is the fatal 
obstacle that hinders ^t once the enjoyment of 
pleasure, and the exercise of virtue. How loner 
as it that niy hopes and wishes have flown beyond 
this boundary of my life, which yet I never have 
attempted to surmount !"-rStrucl^ lyith this re- 
flection, he sat down, to muse and remembered, 
that sinqe he first resolved to escape fron^ his con- 
finement, the sun ihadpq^ssed twice over him in 
his annual course. He now felt a degree of regret 
with which he had npver been before acQuainted. 
He considered Ik>w much might have been done 
in the time which had passed, and left nothing 
real behind it. He compared twenty mqnths 
with the life of man.— "In life," said he, "is not 
to be counted the ignorance of infjappy, or imbe- 
cilit5^ of age. We are Ipng before we are able to 
thiak^and we soor cease from the ppw^r of ^ting. 
The true period of human existence may be rea- 
ispnably estimated, as forty year§, of which; I have 
musQd away the fpur-and-twentieth part What 
J have lost was certtijn, for I have certainly pos- 
scjssed it; but of twenty months to come who can 
.assume.* nje?" . . 

Th^i§on6eious|iess of his own folly pierced him 
deeply, ; and he was long before, he could be re- 
.oonciledi to hiwiself, "The rest offny time," said 
he, "has \>^ei\ lost by the prime or folly of m^y 
ancestors, and the* absurd institutions of my 
country; I remember it with disgust, yet without 
remorse; b^t the months that have passed since 
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new tJfirht darted into Ittiy sotfl, 'since I formed a 
'»Gheme <5!f *easo«at)le Micity, have been ^Quan^ 
dered by my own fault. I have lost that which 
Can nevei- be restored : I have seen the suw rise 
and set for twenty monttis, ari idle oazer on the 
lififht of heaven: in this tinae the birds hav-e left 
the nest of iih^r mother, and committed them- 
selves to the woods and to the skies : tlie kid has 
forsaken the teat, and learned by <*eepees to climb 
the rocfks in ^uest of dndependant sustenance^ 
I only have made no advances, but am still help^ 
less and ismorant. The moon, by more thaii 
twenty dhaiiffes, admonished me of th« flux of 
life ; the stream that rolled before my feet «*p^ 
braided ihy inactivity. I sat feastiner on intet- 
iectual luxury, regardless alike of the ^examples 
of the earth, and the in^ructions of the i^lanets- 
Twenty months are past, who shall restore- them*! " 

These sorrowful meditations fastened uPbn hm 
mind ; he past ^four months inresolvmg to lose rio 
more time in idle resolves, and was awakened to 
more vigorous exertion by hearing: a maid, who 
had broken a porcelain cup, remark, ^that whaA 
cannot be repaired is not to be resetted. 

This was obvious; and Rasselas ^^eproach^ed 
himself tha;t- he had not discovered it, haviner-not 
known, or not considered, how many useful hinte 
' are obtained 4x7 chance, and how often the>mind, 
hurried by her own ardour to distant views, n^ 
elects the truths that lie opened before her. He, 
for a few hours,regretted hisTesret, and from that 
time «bent his whole mhid upon the means of 
escaping from the valley of happiness- 
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CHAP. V. 

tHE PRINCE MEDITATES HIS ESCAPE. 

HE now found that it would be very difficult 
Id effect that which it was very easy to suppose 
effected. When he looked round about him, he 
Saw himself confined by the bars of nature, which 
had never yet been broken, and by the oate, 
through which none that once had passed it, were 
ever able to return. He was now impatient as an 
eaele in a orate. He passed week after week in 
clamberins the mountains, to see if there was 
any aperture which the bushes mififht conceal^ 
but found all the summits inaccessible by their 
prominence* The iron Gate he despaired to open j 
for it was not only secured with all the power of 
firt, but was always. WatcS}ied by successive senti- 
nels, and was by its position exposed to the per- 
petual observation of all the inhabitants. 

He then examined the cavern throueli Which 
tiie waters of the lake were* dii^charsed; and, 
looking down at a time when the sun shone 
strongly upon its mouth, he discovered it to be 
full of broken rocks, which, though they permit* 
ted the stream to flk)w through many narrow 
passages, would stop any body of solid bulk. He ' 

returned discouraged and dejected; but, having 
uow known the bleessing of hope, resolved never 
to despair. 

In these fruitless researches he spent ten 
hionths. The time however passed cheerfully 
away: in the morning he rose with new hope, in 
the evening applauded his own diligence, and in 
the night slept sound after his fatigue. He met 
a thousand amusements which beguiled his la- 
bour, and diversified his thoughts. He discerned 

i> I 
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the various instincts of animals, and properties of' 
Plants, and found the place replete with wonders, 
of which he proposed to solace himself with the 
contemplation, if he should never be able to ac- 
complj^ hisfliaht; rejoicing that his endeavours, 
thou&h yet unsuccesgftili had supplied hite with 
a source of inexhaustible inQuiry. 

But his original cuttosity was not yet abated j 
he resolved to obtain sbme knowledge of the ways 
of men. His wish still continued, but his hope 
Qoew less. He ceased to survey any longer the 
walls? of his prison* aijd spared to search by new 
toils fpr intcnr&tices which he fcmew eould not be 
found, yet deteniuned to keep his design always 
in view, and lay hold on anor expedient that time 
should oiFer. 

GHA1>. VI. 

A DISSERTATIOlO^ ON THE ART OF FLYtNG. 

AMONG the artists that had been aillured into 
the happy valley,- to labour for the accomo- 
dation and pleasure of its inhabitants, wa^ a man 
emiotnt for his knowledge of the mechanic pow- 
ers, who had contrived many engines both of use 
and recreation. By a wheel, which the stream 
turned, he forced the water into a tower, whence 
it was distributed to all the apartments of the 
palace. He erected a pavilion in the gardeh, a- 
round which, he kept the air always cool by arti- 
ficial showers. One of the Groves, appropriated 
to the ladies, was ventilated by fans, to which, 
the rivulets that run through it Gave a constant 
motion; and instruments of soft music were pla- 
ced at proper distances, of which, some played 
by the impulse of the wind, and soine' by the 
power of the stream. 
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This artist was sometimes visited by Rasselas, 
who was Pleased witli every kind of knowledge, 
jlmasrininsr tliat tlie time would come when all 
his acQuisitions should be of use to him in the 
i>pen world. He came one day to amuse himself 
in his usual manner, and found the master busy 
in building: a sailini; chariot : he saw that the de- 
sien was practicable upon a level surface, and 
with expressions of Great esteem solicited its 
complfition. The workman was pleased to find 
himself so much regarded by the prince, and re- 
solved to Gain yet higher honours. "Sir," said 
he, "you have seen but a small part of what the 
noMBchanic sciences can perform. I have been 
long of opinion, that, instead of the tardy con- 
iireyaBce of ships and chariots, man might use 
the swifter migration of wings ; that the fields of 
air are open to knowledge, and that only igno- 
rance a^d idleness need crawl upon the Ground.*' 

This hint rekindled the prince s desire of pass- 
ing the mountains; having seen what the me- 
chanist had already performed, he was willing to 
fency that he could do more; yet resolved to in- 
Quire iarther before he suffered hope to afilict 
him by disappointment. "I am afraid," said he 
t# the artist, "tJSat your imagination prevails over 
yoijr sljUl, and that you now tell me rather what 
yoiar wish than what ^ou know. Every animal 
has his element assigned him ; the birds have the 
. air, and man and beasts the earfli." " So," replied 
the mechanist, "fishes have the water, in which 
yet beasts can swim by nature, and men by art. 
He that can swim needs not despair to fly: to 
swim is to fly in a Grosser fluid, and to fly is to 
'fewim in a subtler. We are only to proportion 
our power of resistance to the diflferent density 

d: 
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of matter throu&h which we are to pass. Y'o^ 
will be necessarily upborne by the air, if you cai^, 
renew any impulse upon it, faster than the air 
can recede from the pressure." 
' " But the exercise of swimminsr," said the prince; 
"is very laborious; the stron&est limbs are soon 
wearied ; I am afraid the act of flyine will be yet 
more Violent, and wines will be of no Great use, 
unless we can fly further than we can swim." 

"The labour of-risiner from* the around," said 
the artist, **will be Great, as we see it in the hea- 
vier domestic fowls; but, as we mount higher, 
the earth's attraction, and the body's Gravity, will 
be Gradually diminished, till we shall -arrive at a 
reerion where the man will float in the air without 
any tendency to fall: no care will then be neces- 
sary, but to move forwards, which the Gentlest 
impulse will eflfiect. You, sir, whose curiosity is 
so extensive, will easily conceive with what plea-^ 
sure a philosopher, furnished with wines, and 
hovering in the sky» would see the earth, and all 
its inhat)itapts, rolling beneath him, and present- 
ing to hiiji suqqessively, by its diurnal motion, all 
the countries, \yithin the same parallel. How 
must it .amuse the ijendent spectator to see the 
moving scene of lancj J^nd ocean, cities and de^ 
serts! To survey with CQual security the marts 
of trade* and the fiel4s of battle; movjitaiiis in- 
fested by barbarians, and fruitfhl regions Glad- 
dened by Plenty, pid lulled by peace ! How easily 
shall we then trace the Nile through all his pas- 
sage, pass over to distant regions, and examine 
the fiBLce of nature froni onq extremity of the 
parth to the other!" 

"All this," said the prince, "is much to be de^ 
frired, but I am afraid thai no msm will be able tq 
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breathe in these regions of speculation and tran* 
QUility. I have been told, that respiration is 
difficult upon lofty mountains, yet from these 
precipices, thou&h so hieh as to produce Great 
tenuity of air, it is very easy to fall ; therefore I 
suspect, that from any height, where life can be . 
supported, there may be danger of too Quick 
descent." 

"Nothing," replied the artist, "will ever be at- 
tempted, if all possible objections must be first 
overcome. If you will fevour my project I will 
try the first flight at my own hazard. I have con- 
sidered the structure of all volant atiimals, and 
find the folding continuity of the bat's wings 
roost easily accommodated to the human form. 
Upon this model 1 shall begin my task to-morrow, 
and in a year expect to tower into the air beyond 
the malice and pursuit of man. But I will work 
only on this condition, that the art shall not be 
divulged, and that you shall not reo^uire me to 
make wings for any but ourselves." 

"Why," said Rasselas, "should you envy others 
go cyeat an advantage? All skill ought to be ex- 
erted for universal oood; every man has owed 
much to others, and ought to repay the kindness 
that he has received,- ^ 

"If men were all virtuous,-^ returned the artist, 
"I should with Great alacrity teach them to fly. 
But what would be the security of the good, if 
the bad could at pleasure invade them from the 
Bky ? Against an army sailing through the clouds, 
neither walls, mountains, nor seas, could afford 
security. A flight of northern savages might ho- 
ver in the wind, and light with irre^iatable vio- 
lence upon the capital of a fruitful region. Evien 
this valley, the retreat of princes, the abode of 
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happiness, mjgbt :be yiolated by the sudden de^ 
scent of some of the naked nations that swarni 
on the coast of the poutheirn sea." 

The prince pronaised secrecy, and waited for 
the performance, not wholly hopeless of success, 
He visited the work from time to time, observed 
its progress, and remarked many ineenious con^ 
trivances to facilitate motion, and unite levity 
with strenfirth. The artist was every day more 
certain that he should leave vultures and easrlea 
behind him, and the contaeion of his confidence 
seized upon the prince.— In a year the winsrs were 
finished, and, on axnaminsr appointed, the maker 
appeared furnished for flifirht,* on a little promon- 
tory: he waved his pinions awhile to Gather air, 
then leaped from> his standi ^nd in ati instant 
dropped into the lake. His wines, which were 
of no use in the air, sustained him in the water, 
and the prince drew him to land, half dead with 
terror and vexation. 

• • • ' 

CHAP. VII. 

THE PRINCE FINDS A MAN. OF LEARNING. 

THE prince was not much afflicted by this dis- 
, aster, haviner sufiered himself to hope for a hap- 
pier event only because he had no other means 
of escape in view. He still persisted in his de- 
sign to leave the happy valley by the fii-st op- 
portunity. 

His imagination wass.now at a stand; he had 
no prospect of enterifig into the world; and not- 
withstandin© all his endeavours to support him- 
self, discojBLtent by degrees preyed upon him, and 
he began a^ain to l^se bis thoughts in sadness^ 
when the rainy season, which in these countries 
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is t»eriodical, made it inconvenient to wander i'ri 
the woods. 

The rain continued longer and with more vio- 
lence than had been ever known: the clouds 
broke on the surroundinsr mountains, and the 
torrents streamed into the plain on every side, 
till the cavern was too narrow to discharge the 
water; The lake overflowed its banks, and all 
the level of the valley was covered with the inun- 
dtition. The eminence, on which the palace was 
l>uilt, and some other spots of risine Ground, were 
a&; that the eye could now discover. The herds 
and flocks left the pasture, and both the wild 
beasts aind the tame retreated to the mountains. 

This inundation confined all the princes to do- 
mestic amusements, and the attention of Itasselas 
was particularly seized by a poem, which Imlac 
rehearsed upon the vaiious conditions of huma- 
nity* He commanded the poet to attend him in 
his apartment, and recite his vcrsess a second 
time; then enterinar into familiar talk, he thousrht 
himself happy in having found a man who knew 
the worid so well, and could so skilfully paint 
the scenes of life. He asked a thousand c^uestians 
about thittsrs, to which, tho^sh common to all o- 
ther mortals, his confinement from* childhood had 
kept him a str^neer. Tlie poet pitied his isno- 
rancCi and loved: his curiosity, and entertained 
hitn from day to day with novelty and^ instruc- 
tion, so that the prince rearetted the necessity of 
sleep, and lonaed till the morninar should renew 
his Pleasure. 

As they were sitting tosrether, the prince com- 
manded Imlac to relate his history, and to tell 
by what accident he was forced, or by what 
motive induced, to close his life in the happy 
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valley. As he was tioine to beein his narratiire^ 
Rasselas was called to a concert, and obliged tor 
restrain his curiosity till the evening. 

CHAP. VIII. 

THE HISTORt OF IMLAC. 

THE close of the day is, in the regions of the 
torrid zone^ the only season of diversion and en- 
tertainment, and it was therefore midnieht before 
the music ceased^ and the princesses retired* 
Rasselas then called for his companion and re- 
Quired him to beein the story of his life. 

''Sir,^' said Imlac, "my history will not be lonsr: 
the life that is devoted to knowledge passes si- 
lently away, arid Is very little diversified by events.* 
To talk in public, to think in solitude, to read 
and to hear, to inquire, and answer iuQuiries, is 
the business of a scholar* He wanders about the 
World without parade or terror, and is neither 
known nor valued but by men like himself. 

" I was bom in the kingdom of Goiama, at no 
Great distance from the fountain of the Nile-* 
My father was a wealthy merchant* who traded 
between the inland countries of Africa and the 
ports of the rfed sea- He was honest, frugal and 
diligent, but of mean sentiments, and narrow 
Comprehension : he desired only to be rich, and 
to conceal his riches, lest he should be spoiled by 
the Governors of the province." 

"Surely,'' said the prince, "my father must be 
negligent of his charge, if any man in his domini- 
ons dares take that which belongs to another. 
Does he not. know that kings are accountable for 
injustice permitted as well as done ? If I were 
emperor, not the meanest of my subjects should 
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be oppressed with impunity. My blood boils 
when I am told that a merchant dUrst not enioy 
his honest Gains for fear of losine them by the ra- 
pacity of power. Name the Governor who robbed 
the people, that I may declare his crimes to the 
6mperor." 

"Sir," said Imlac, "your ardour is the natural 
effect of virtue animated by youth: the time will 
come when you will acQuit your father, and per- 
hat^s hear with less impatience of the Governor. 
Oppression is, in the Abissinian dominions, nei- 
ther frequent nor tolerated ; but no form of Go- 
vernment has been yet discovered, by which cru- 
elty can be wholly prevented. Subordination sup- 
poses power oh one part and subjection on the 
other; and if Pbwet be in the hands of men, it 
will sometimes be abused. The vieilance of the 
supreme magistrate may do much, but much will 
still remain undone. He can never know all 
the crimes tlaat are committed, and can seldom 
punish all that he knows." 

"This," said the princie^ "I do not understand, 
but t had rather hear thee than dispute. Conti- 
nue thy narration." 

** My father," proceeded Imlac, "orieinally in- 
tended that I should have no other education, 
than such as ttiieht Qualify me for commerce; 
and discoverinsr in me Great strerisrth of memory, 
and Quickness of apprehension, often declared 
his hope that 1 should be some time the richest 
man in Abisslnia." 

"Why," said the prince, "did thy father desire 
the increase of his wealth, when it was already 
Greater than he durst discover or enJoy? I am 
ittiwillinsr to doubt thy Veracity, yet inconsisten- 
cies cannot both be true." 
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" IiiQonsisJ:eiicies," answered Iinl3,c, "cQiinplt 
both be ri^ht, b]ity |niputed to ipatu they may 
both hp true. Yet diversity is npt inconsistency^ 
My f^tji^r might expect a time of Greater secyxity> 
However, some (Je3ire is necess^^ry to keep life in 
motion, and he, whose real wants are $upplied» 
i;nust admit those of fancy/' . 

"This,*' said thpprincp, "I can in sojpe ijie^sufief 
conceive. J rppcnt tbgrf; I jELtprrypted tjiee.'^ 

** With this hope,'* Vi'PC^^^ed Jtplac, "he spnt 
me to school ; but when J h?)d once founiql Xl^p 
deliffht of kpowledsre, jaiijl fejt ,the pleiisure pf in- 
telligence, and the rt'ide pf invention, I begjan 
silently to despise jficljtes, and determined to dig- 
appoint the purposes of my father, whose cross- 
ness of conception yajlsea 1117 pity. J W^^ twenty 
ye^rs old before his tenderness w'pjild expose roe 
to the fatip:ue of i:rayel, iij yy\x\p}^X\nie I ^^4 been 
instructed by sijcces^ive fnast<?;:s/in.alj the literfi- 
ture of my native country* yl§ eyqry hqu^ taji?ht 
me feomethine new, I ItvecJ |i> a pontihu^J cour^,^ 
of Gi^tiftcatigns ; bpJU ^S I advjiuced towards 
manhood, I lo§t inwcji of tlje reverence wii)it 
which I had beeri iised to looli on n^y instructors ; 
because;, }vhea thje. le^spn F.^? end^^^ I <iid not 
find thein wiser, or better t^9,u comipon V^Gft, 

**At le/nsrlh njy fattief jrespkcd tp initiMe Pie in 
eommerce, and, oi^ijing one of his ^nbteri'ane^n 
treasuries, counted put ten thpusanji Pje.ces pf 
G0I4. ^Jjiis, yotinfe riian,' ^aid h^, ;*^^s tlie ^tocJ^ 
with which you must negociate, IJ^mi^ vith 
less than t^e fift^ P^^rt* and ypu s^e feP^y dijip^ce 
and P9,rsimony have increased if. This i? ypj^ 
own to waste or to improve. If yojj ijQyajs4pJ' it<hy 
iesjiijence or caprice, ypti must wait fpy niy 4e9^jtji 
before you will be ricl;i : if, in foyr y^a^'Sf ypi> 
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il<3ubl6 your .fetock, we will tlienceforward let 
SiiboMination cease, and live together as friends 
SLTid partners ; for he shall always be equal with me, 
who is CQiially skilled in the art of crowing rich/' 
^*tV^e laid our money upou camels, concealed 
in bales of cheap Goods, and travelled to the 
shore of the red sea. When t cast ii»y eye on the 
expanse of ^vaters, my heairt Bounded like that of 
a prisoner escaij^ed. X felt ixx unextinsuishabie 
curiosity kindle in my raiiid^, and resolved to 
snatch tliis 6i*Portuni1;^' pf seeing the njaniners o^' 
other liatiohsi arid of learning sciences unknown 

!•.'<■' » 

ADissima. . . , . 

"I renjembeyecl that ni^ fiithei: had obliged me 
to Ch^ improyeinerit of iny stock^tuot by a promise 
\^^ich t oiiffht^ ixpt ll;o, violate, but .by a .penalty 
*rhich Iwas atltberfy to iijcur;' and therefore 
<ietenniiied to^ Gratify, fiiy predominant desire, 
Arid by drinkihsr at^the fountains of knowledge, to. 
Qiieiich the thirst of curiosity. 

"iV§l was $ijippQ^ed to t^r^de without connexion 
wltB,ihy father, it wa^ easy forme to become ac- 
Quaihted witb the master of a ship, and procure 
a passage to some other country. I had no mo- 

SUfr. 

should 
see 2L couiitry whiph I had h6l seen before. 1 there- 





4« 


WHEN I fir&t epterettiupon tte WDrid of wi-^ 
ters, and lost sight of land, I iQbkBd rolind abo^rt 
me with Pleasing terror, and thinking my. jJoul 

E : / ( 
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enlarsred by the boundless prospect, ima8:ined.tha| 
I could caze round for ever without satiety; but, 
in a short time, I crew weary oHooking on barreu 
uniformity, where I could only see auain what I 
had already seen, 1 then descended into the ship, 
and doubted for a while whether all my future 
Pleasures would not end ]\ke th|s, in dl^srust arid 
disappointment. * Yet, surely,* said I, * the oceaii 
and the land are very 4|ffei¥5nt; the only variety of 
water is rest and motion, but the earth has moun- 
tains and vallies, deserts and cities; it is inhabit- 
ed by men of different custonis apd contrary; 
opiijions ; and I may hope to find variety in life^ 
ttiousrh I should miss \t in natqrp.' t . « 

"With this thoustit I QUieteil piis^mind; '^nd^ 
amused myself durinar th^ vo^yaee,' sometinaes liy; 
leaminsr from the sailofs the art of navjeatiori. 
which I have never practised, arid spipetfm^s by 
fomiinsr schemes for njy conduct iii different 
situations, in not one of which I have been ever 
Placed, . :' / 

"I was almost weary of niy naval amusemcjijiLts 
when we safely landed at Surat, I secured' niy 
money, and purchAsinsr some comn^odities for 
show; joined niyself to a'caravan that was passiA^' 
in{:Q the inland country. My companions,^ for 
some feasdn or oth^i', Conjee turinsr that 1 was 
rich, arid, by my inQuirles and admiration, firidT 
ihsr that I was ignorant, considered me as a novice 
whom they had a rishi to chea,t, and who Vvas to 
leam at the usual expejicp jthe art of fraud. They 
exposed me to the theft of seA ants, and the ex-? 
action of oificepst apd ^w me. plimdered upon 
false pretences, without any advanta&e to thena-r 
selves, but that of reioieine in the sriperiority of 
their own knowledge/' / 


I ^'StQP a moment,-' said the prince. "I3 there 
^uch depravity in man, as that he should injure 
another without benefit to himself? I can easily 
conceive that all are pleased with superiority; 
but your ignorance was merely accidental, which, 
^eine neitiier your crime nor your folly, could 
afford them no reason to applaud themselves ; 
and the knowledge which they had, and which 
you wanted, they mieht as eiTectually have shewn 
by warninar, as betrayine you-" 

"Pride," said Imlac, 'Ms seldom delicate; it will 
please itpelf witli very mean advantages; and en- 
vy feelgi not ifs own happiness, but when it may 
be compared with the misery of others. They 
were iny euemips because they orieved to thinlc 
ipe r^h, 4^4 P^y oppressors because they delight- 
^d to find me )vpak," 

"Proceed," said the prince: *'l doubt not ojf the 
fiicts which you relate, but imagine that you im- 
pute them to mistaken motives." -^ 
. "J[n ifyis pompany," i^aid Imlac, **1 arrivetl at 
Agra, th^ paifital of Indostan, the city in which 
the Giieai Mogul commonly resides. I applied 
myself. if> the language,. of the country, and in a 
few n;iontJ)s was able tpoopverse with the learned 
men ; some qf whofla t fQUx^4 morose and reserved, 
and other* ea^ and CMnmunicAtive : some were 
unwilling^ to tqach another >vhat they had wifli 
difficulty leariaed the;ng^elves ; and somp shewed 
that the end of thpir stud jes. was tp^isain the dig-;! 
nity.ofinstructinyy. . 

"To the tutor qf (he yQung Forinces I recom- 
mended myself so much, that I was presented to 
the emperor as a man of uncommon knowledge. 
The emperor asked me man^ questions, concern- 
ing my country and my travels; and though 1 
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cafthot liow refcdflcffct atiS* thirty that he titlere<I 
iiboi^ the P0V61' df & cOhnhow rti&rt, he disttfeserf 
we; astonished at his AVisdoitt, and enartiotttfed ttt 
hf<* tidOdiiefe. ■ ■ 

• "Mj^ fcrtdit Wits ho^ so hi^h, that thfe idet^ 
fchanfev^lth \Vh6m I had travelled, it*rtied to mt 
for reedrtiraendations to the ladies at t|he coprt, 
1 wats snifprised attheii'coiifJdiShceiof sottcitEltfon, 
And ceiltly retfoached thehi with their pradtfce* 
pn the road. They. hfeEtrd ni^ With cold ihdifffei'- 
6rice, and shH^tstJi^ty tokens of sfmilife or soitOw. 

"T*lit!y then ili^6d their rfeijtifeMf v^itli theoffef 
6^ti btlbfe; mi ^hat f ^OuJd hdt dO ftir fctridfteSS 
1 'l^cluld- not do fdf rtlOhey, atrtd retftlsed th*m'; 
not bfedauSe twy fi^d' itijtitdd nle, biit bfetiause f 
wotrhiT'iiot eh^bl^ thefil t6 ihJtfrfe bihetsi for I 
knew they would have made use of rtiy Ctedit ttir 
che^at tf 1086 ^tho' should htt^ thieM' w^ares: 

"riaving rtsjdfed^t'A^ till tliei-ewasmjittb*^ 
to be learned, I travelled into Pi:ffila,whei'fe 1 ^dXfr 
rrtarijrifthhfaihs of aiitdidiit InaafAifJfcencfe, ahd'ob- 
sl^i^ied rti^rfy' iieW ae'dOWtfHkiatloto of lijfe. T66 

l*fet«iattj Are a; «d*iOh eittfftentij^ sodiali ahd their- 

jts^^rtblles alteMbd' Bijte flails d^W>rtUnitl«s <^f if^ 

riifarfeitrsr chaWKctert^ntfihShh^, an*Of ti»«efli& 
htiihrfii riiiture ttttOtifilb «II its>ttWatloAs. 

**f toih'rersid-t paWttf i«t8 Ap^Idi WMi'e 1 sft^ 
rfiiafi^^astoi^af and VrartlMfe; Who lited #ithi(/#| 

aw*^ saltl^amMmiohi wnose^t)»iri#w^^t&iSftlrt5!v 

ffofcks' atod* ' h^M J ? jrfid W*16 hftvfe ' fcaWidl* bht 
throuffh affes, an hereditary wa¥ It^ith tna^M!^i< 
tttm^'t\xe$- littfthfe* COVeSl bOf ^tttt- t!M!ir<ik>s- 

St!^sl6Hi^. --••■- .•;..: 
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IMlAC'S KI1ITOBr£ONTIKU£D. A OlSSXETATIOlf' 

UPON POET.ar. 

•• WHERE VKIi 1 went, I found that PQetry wajj 
considered ^jis the lji^he§t learnings, gijd regarded 
trith a yejipratiop spniewhat approacj^in^ to th.at 
which man would pay to tlie anerpJic naturp- Ana 
yet it lills me with wpnder, that in almost all coun- 
tries, the most ancient poets are considered as the 
best; wtiether it be that every other Kind of J^now- 
led^e is an acQuisitipn Gradually attained^ and pp- 
etry is a oift conferred at once ; or that tlje first 
pp/etry of every nation surprised them as a hoy pity j 
and retained the credit by. consent which it re-: 
cejyed by Occident at first: or whether, as the pro- 
vince of poetry is tp describe nature and passion^ 
tr hicj> are always the sanje^ the first writei^ took 
possessipn of the most striking oWectJS for descrip- 
tion g.nd the most probfiWe occurrences for fiction*, 
and left nothing: tp those that foUo)yp4 them^ but 
tr^-nseripjtion pf the same ^y^nt^y an4 npw combi- 
nations pf the sp^uie img^ges. Whatever be thP rea- 
son, jt is jcomnxpnly oljseryed that t^e early writprs 
are in ppssessipn of native* and their followers of 
art: that the first e^cpj ip strength f^d myention^ 
^nd the letter \n elpi^g^Af e ^x\di^ refinement. 

"I vf^,9 de^jrons tP ^dd my n^jne to tbi? iUustrit 
OU5 fraternitjy. I rpq4 ^W ^^ Poets pf Persia ^nd 
Arabia, and was able to repeat by men^ory tl^ 
ypjnmes tj^ ^^ §|4ftpend?d in tljp ppgfjne of 
^Jpccs^. j?nt 1 80(W ^wwl thajlj no m^ ,¥^a3 ever 
GW^ by in^ijtjf t^qn. M^ f^P^P i9f/e3^pellVflce im- 
pelled imi9 fr^Sfer ipjr i^ttpjif^f^ ito.rifit#re apd 
tp Jifp. J^a^u;:^ \f^ if ^e my subject, ^nd men 
to be my auditors ; I could oaever des9ribe wha^ 
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I had not sfeen : I could not hope to move thosci 
with deligrht or terror, whose interesfcu . and opini- 
ons I did not understand, , 

"Beine now resolved to be a poet, I saw every 
thiner with a new purpose ; my sphere bf attention 
was suddenly tnaarnified : no kind of knowledge 
Vas to be overlooked. I ranged mountains and 
deserts for images and resemblances, and pictured 
iipon my mind every tree of the forest and flower 
of the valley. I observed with equal care thei 
crass of the rock and the pinnacles of the palace. 
Sometimes I wandered alonsr %he mazes of the 
Hvulet, and sdmetimes watched the changes of 
the siimrher clouds.— To a poet nothing can be 
useless. Whatever is beautiful, and whatever is 
dreddful, must be familiar to his imagination: he 
must be conversant with all that is awfully' vast 
or elegantly little. The plants of the Garden, the 
anltnals of the wood, the minerals of the earth, 
and meteors of the sky, must all concur to store 
his mind with inexhaustible variety: for every 
idea is useful for the enforcement M decoration 
of moral or religious truth ; and he who knows 
tnost, will have most power of diversifying his 
scenes, and of aratifj^ing his reader with remote 
allusions arid unexpected instruction. 

" All the appearances of nature I was therefore 
careful to study, and evety country which I have 
surv^eyed has contributed something to my po* 
etical powers." 

^In so wide a survey,'' said the prince, ^'yotl 
must surely have left much unobserved. I have 
lived till n6w within the circuit of these moun- 
tains, and yet cannot walk abroad Without the 
sight bf sortethin^ which 1 had rievfer beheld be- 
fore, or never heeded." * 
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**The business of a poet,*' said Imlac, "is to 
fexamine, riot the individual, but the species; to' 
temai^k General properties and large appearances ; 
he does, not number the* streaks of the tulip, Oir 
describe the diffferent shades in the verdure of 
the forest. He is to exhibit in his portraits of na- 
ture such prominent and striking features, as re- 
cal the original to every jnind ; and must neelect 
the minuter discriminations, which one may have 
femd^rked, and another have neglected, for those 
characteristics whidh are alike obvious to vieri^ 
lance and darelessneSs* 

"fiut the knowledge of nature is only half thb 
task ofai^oet; he must be acquainted likewiise 
with an the modes of life* His character rCQuiries 
tHat hd estimate the happinessi and misery of 
of every condition; observe the power of all thd 
passions in all their combinations, and trace the 
changes of the human mind as their are modified 
by various institutions arid accidental influences 
of climate.>ot custom^ from the sprightliness of 
infancy to the despondence of decrepitude* He 
must divest himself of the prejudices of his aee 
and cduntitr; he must consider right and wrons 
in their abstracted and invariable state : he must 
disregard present latrs and opinions, and rise to 
General and transcendental truths, which will al- 
ways be the same : he must therefore content him- 
self with the sldw progress of his name; contemn 
the praise of his own time, and commit his claims 
to the justtce of posterity. He must write as the 
interpreter of nature, and the legislator of man-* 
kindv and consider himself 'as presiding over the 
thoughts and manners of future Generations ; as 
a being superior to time and Place, 
*' His labour ii» riot yet at aii end ; he must know 
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many laneuae^s and many sciences; and, thaf 
his style may be worthy of his thousrhts, must, by 
incessant practice, familiarise to himself e\^ery 
delicacy of speech and Grace of harmony." 

CHAP. XI. 

IMLAC'S NARRATIVE CONTINUED. A HINT ON 

PILGRIMAGE. 

I M LAC now felt the enthusiastic fit, and was 
proceeding to asrerrandize his own profession, 
when the prince cried out, "Enough! thou hast 
convinced me that no human beiner can ever be 
a Poet. Proceed with thy narration." 

"To be a poet," said Imlac, "is indeed very dif-* 
ficult."— "So difficult," retumed the prince, "that 
I will at present hear no more of his labours. Tell 
me whither you went when you had seen Persia." 

"Jrom Persia," said the Poet, "I travelled 
through Syria, and for three years resided in Pa-^ 
lestine, where I conversed with Great numbers of 
the northern and western nations of Europe; the 
nations which are now in possession of all power 
and all knowledge; whose armies are irresistible^ 
and whose fleets command the remotest parts of 
the Globe. When I compared these men with the 
natives of our own kingdom, and those that sur-^ 
round us, they appeared almost another order of 
beings. In their countries it is difficult to w'ish 
for any thing that may not be obtained : a thou- 
sand arts, of which we never heard, are continu- 
ally labouring for their convenience and pleasure; 
and whatever their own climate has denied them 
is supplied by their commerce." 

"Ijy what n^eans," said the prince, "are the? 
Europeans thus powerful? or why, since they can 
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so easily visit Asia and Africa for trade or conQuest, 
cannot tlxe Asiatics and Africans invade their 
coasts. Plant colonies in their ports, and dive 
laws to their natural princes? The same wind 
thai; carries them back would brinsr us thither." 

"They are more powerful. Sir, than we,", an- 
swered imlae, "because they are wiser; know- 
ledge will always predominate over ignorance, as 
man Governs the othei- animals. But why their 
knowledfire is more than ours, I know not what 
reason can be Given, but the unsearchable will 
pf the Supreme Bei nsr/' 

"When," said the prince, with a sigh, "shall I 
be able to visit Palestine, and min&le with thiir 
misrhty confluence of nations? Till that happy 
moment shall arrive, let me fill up the time with 
such representations as thou canst Give me. I 
am not ienorant of the motive that assembles 
such numbers in that place, and cannot but con- 
sider it as the centre qf wisdom and piety, to 
which the best and wisest nien of every land 
must be continually resortinsr," 

"There are some nations," said Imlac, "that 
send few visitants to Palestine; for many numei'- 
ous and learned sects in Europe concur to cen- 
sure pilerimaee as superstitious, or deride it as 
ridiculous/' 

"You know," said the prince, "how little my life 
has niade me acQuainted with diversity of opini- 
ons ; it will be too Ions to hear the areruments 
on both «ides ; you, that have considered them, 
tell me the resqlt " 

" Pilerimaffe," said Imlac, "like many other 
acts of Piety, may be reasonable or superstitious, 
according to the principles upon which it is per- 
formed. Loner joumies in search of truth are not 
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commanded. Titith, such, as i$ necessiEixy to th^ 
resrulatioA of life, is always found where it is ho- 
nestly ^ sou&bt. Chans^e of place is no natural 
cause of the increase of piety, for it inevitably 
produces dissipation of mind. Yet, since men qo 
every day to view tlie fields where oreat actions 
have been performed, and return with stronger 
impressions of the event, Quriosity of the same 
kind may naturally dispose us to view that coun^ 
try whence our religion had its beginning; and I 
believe no man survey 5 those awful scenes' with- 
out some confirmation of holy resolutions. That 
the Supreme Being may be more easily propitiated 
in one place than in another, is the dream' of idle 
superstition ; but ihat soni^e places^ may of^rate 
upon our own miiKls in an uncomm6'n manner, is 
an opinion which hourly experience ' will iustiftr. 
lie who supposes that his vices may be more sue* 
cessfully combated in Palestine, will, perhaps, 
find himself mistaken, yet he may go thither 
without folly; he who thinks- they will be more 
freely pardoned, dishonours ^t once his* reason 
^nd religion.** ; . V * • 

! "These,-* said the prince^ t' are European dis- 
tinctions. I will consider them another time. 
What have you found to be the effect of know- 
ledge? Are those nations happier than we?" 

"There is so much infelicity,'' said the poet, 
**in the world, that scarce anrman has leisure 
from his own distresses to estimate the compara- 
tive happiness of others. Knowledge is certainly 
one of the means of pleasure, as is confessed by 
the natural desire which eveiT mind feels of in- 
creasing its ideas. IgncH^ance is mere privation, 
by which nothing can be produced ; it is a vacuity 
jji which the soul sits motionless and torpid for 
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irant of attraction; and, without ktidwinsr why, 
we always rejoice when we learn, and crieve 
ii^en we fbreet.^ I am'therefore'inclined to con-r 
plude, that if noOiinff counteracts the natural 
eanseQuence of Idarnine, we orow more happy asj 
pur minds talie a wider range. 

"In enumeratinsr the particular comforts of life 
we shall find many advantages on the side of the 
Europeans. Tiiey cure wounds and diseases with 
which we lahsruisb and perish. We suffer incle- 
mencies of wei^ther which they can obviate. 
They have ensines for the dispatch of many la* 
borious workfe^' which we must perforin by ma- 
nual; industry. There is such communication 
between distant places, that one friend can hard- 
ly be said to be absent from another". Their 
poHcy retnovesr all 'public inconveniencies : they 
havfe roads cut throuerh their mountains, and 
brid&es laid upon their rivers. And, if we de- 
scend to the privacies of life, their habitations 
3,re more commo4ious, and their possessions are 
more secure." 

•*They are surely happy,'' said the prince, **who 
have all^ these conveniencies, of which 1 envy 
none so much as the facility with Which sepa^ 
rated friends interehansre their thoucrhts." 

*'The Eurtoipeans;*' answered Imlac, "are less 
unhappy than we, but they are not happy. Hu- 
jii^h life is every where a state in whith much is 
t3 be endured, and Itttle to be enjoyed." 

CHAF.;XIL 

THE STORV OF IMLAC CONTINUED, 

*'t am not yet willing,*" said the prince, '^to 
suppose that happiness is so parsimoniously 
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distributed to mortals ; nor can believe but that, 
if I had the choice of life, I should be able to fill 
every day with pleasure. I would injure no man, 
and should provoke no resentment : I would re? 
lieve every distress, and should enjoy the bene^ 
dictions of Gratitude. I would chuse my friends 
amonar the wise, and my wife amonsr the virtuous; 
and therefore should be in no danger from trea- 
chery, or unkindness. My children should, by 
my care, be learned and Pious, and would repay 
to my aere, what their childhood had received. 
What would dare to molest him who mi&bt call 
on every side to thousands enricheid by his boun- 
ty, or assisted by his power? And why shfwld not 
life Glide away in the soft reciprocatioQ of pror 
tection and reverence? All this may be done 
without the help of European refinements, which 
appear by their effects to be rather specious than 
usefuL Let us leave them and pursue our jquiv 
ney." 

"From Palestine,' • said Imlac, "1 passed through 
many regions of Asia; in the more civilized king- 
doms as a trader, and among Barbarians of the 
mountains as a pilgrim. At last I began to longr 
for my native country, that I might repose, after 
my travels and fatigues, in the places where I had 
spent my earliest years, and Gladden my old 
companions with the recital of my adventures! 
Often did I figure to myself, tbo^e with whom I 
had sported away the aay hours of downing lifp, 
sitting round me in its evening, wondering at my 
tales, and listening to my counsels. 

"When this thought had taken possession of 
my mind, I considered every moment as wasted 
which did not bring me nearer to Abissinia. I 
hastened into Egypt, and, notmthstanding my 
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impatience, was detained ten months !n tlie^ 
contemplation of its ancient niaemificence, and 
in inQuiries after tlie remains of its ancient learn- 
ing. I found in Cairo a mixture of all nations ; 
some broiisrht thither by the love of knowledge, 
some by the hope of Gain, and many by the de- 
sire of living after their own manner, without ob- 
servation, and of lying hid in the obscurity of 
multitudes : for in a city, populous as Cairo, it is 
possible to obtain at the same time the or&tifica* 
tions of society, and the secrecy of solitude. 

"From Cairo 1 travelled to Suez, and embarked 
on the Red Sea, passing along the coast till 1 ar- 
rived at the port from which I had departed 
twenty years before. Here I joined myself to a 
caravan and re-entered my native country^ 

" I now expected the caresses of my kinsmen, 
and the congratulations of my friends, and was 
not without hope that my father, whatever value 
he had set upon riches, would own with Gladness 
and pride a son who was able to add to the feli- 
city and honour of the nation* But I was soon 
Convinced that my thoughts were vain. My fa- 
ther had been dead fourteen years, having divi- 
ded his- wealth among my brothers, who were 
removed to some other provinces. Of my com-- 
panions the Greater part was in the Grave, of the 
rest some could with difficults^ remember me, 
and some considered me as one corrupted by 
foreign manners. 

"A man used to vicissitudes is not easily de- 
jected. I forgot, after a time, my disappoint^ 
ment, and endeavoured to recommend myself to 
the nobles of the kingdom ; they admitted me to 
their tables, heard my story, and dismissed me. 
1 Qpened a school, and was prohibited to teach. 
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1 theri resolYed to sit down in the Qtiiet of 
domestic life, and addrestsed a lady, that M^as fond 
of my Qoivversation, but rejected my suit, bepause! 
my father ^»as a merchant. 

"Wearied at last with solicitataon and repulsed, 
I resolved. to hide tnyself for ever frdm the world, 
and depend no loneer on the opinion or caprice, 
of others. 1 waited for the time when the cate'of 
the haPRJ^ivalley ishould open, . that I mieht bid 
farewtd to hrtpe and fear : the day came; niy per-^ 
ibrmanfce .was distinguished witli fitVour, and I 
resifirned myself with Joy to peifpetual confine** 
mentJ*' ' 

"Hast; thou here found happiness at last?^' said 
Rasselas^ "TeJl me .without resefvej art thou 
content with thy condition? or, dost thou wish 
to be aerain wandering aiad inQuirittsR All theih-^ 
habitants of this valley celebrate their lot; and, 
at the annual visit of thef endp^ror,^ InVite others 
to palrtake of their felicity.'* '' ' 

"Gr^atPrince," said lifllac, " I shall spfeak the 
truth; I know not One of all i^dur attendants v^o 
does hot lament the hour wtien he entered tftis 
retreat- 1. am less^unhBPpy than the rest, ^because' 
I have a mind reiplete with iftiases, which I can* 
Vary and Gotnbine at Pleasuifet^ i can- anitrse^ tar 
solitude by* the renovation of the ktaowiedse 
% which begins to f^de i5pom riiy memory, and -by 
fecoUection of the accidents of hiy past life. Yet 
all this ends in the sorrowful consideratton, that 
my acQuirements are now useless, and that hone 
of my Pleasures can be aeraln enjoyed^ ' The rest,- 
whose minds diavE noi iniprei^on b^rt -df the Pre^- 
sent moment,' areeither corroded bV Aiiilletiant 
pasgions^ :or sit stuPid in the olootti' of l?en*etjcial 
vacancy/^ ^ •'"'' ^ ' • • " '^■- '^*^ - • •'•' '• " 
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, . ** What i^assions can infest those," said the prince, 
"who have no rivals? We are in a place where 
impotence precludes malice, and where all envy 
is repressed by community of enjoyments,'' 

"There may be community,' said Imlac, "of 
material possessions, but there can never be com- 
iTiunity of love or of esteem; It must hai*pen 
that one will please more than another; he that 
knows himself despised will always be envious; 
and still more envious and malevolent if he is 
condemned to live in the presence of those who 
despise him. The invitations, by which they 
allure others to a state which they feel to be 
wretched, proceed from the natural malienity of 
hopeless misery. They are weary of themselves, 
and of each other, and expect to find relief in new 
companions: They envy the liberty which their 
folly has forfeited, and would oladly see all man- 
kind imprisoned like themselves. 
, "From this crime, however, I am w^holly free. 
No man can say that he is wretched by my per- 
suasion. I look with Pity on the crowds who are 
annually soliciting admission to captivity, and 
wish that it were lawful for me to w^arn them 
of their daneer." 

" My dear Imlac,' ' said the prince, " 1 will open to 
thee my whole heart* I have long meditated an 
escape from the happy valley. I have examined the 
mountains on every side, but find myself insuper- 
ably barred . teach me the way to break my pri- 
son ; thou Shalt be the companion of my flight, vthe 
Guide of my rambles, the partner of my fortune, 
and my sole director in the choice -of life." 

"Sir," answered the poet, "your escape will be 
difficult, and, perhaps, you may soon repent your 
curiosity. The world which you figure to your- 
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self smooth and Quiet as the lake in the valley,^ 
you will find a sea &>amins: with tempests, and 
boilinsr with whirlpools: you will be sometimes 
overwhelmed by the waves of violence, and 
sometimes dashed a&ainst the rocks of treachery. 
Amidst wroners and frauds, competitions and anx- 
ieties, you will wish a thousand times for these 
seats of Quiet, and willingly Quit hope to be free 
from fear." 

'* Do not seek to deter me frotn my purpose," said 
tlje prince: "I am impatient to see what thou hast 
seen; and since thou art thyself weary of the val- 
ley, it is evident that thy former state was better 
than this. Whatever be the conseQuence of my 
experiment, I am resolved to judge with mine own 
eyes of the various conditions of men, and theoi 
to make deliberately my choice of life/^ 

"I am afraid," said Imlac, "you are hindered 
by stronger restraints than ray persuasions; yet, 
if your determination is fixed, I do not counsel 
you to despair.— Few things are impossiblie to di- 
ligence and skill." 

CHAP. XIIL 

RASSELAS DISCOVERS THE MEAXS QF ESCAPE. 

THjE priuce now dismissed his fiivourite to resU 
but the narrative of wonders and novelties filled 
his mind with perturbation. He revolved all that 
he had heai'd, and prepared innumerable Questi- 
ons for the morning. 

Much of his uneasiness was now removed. He 
had a friend to whom he could impart his 
thoughts, and whose experience could assist hun 
in his designs. His heart was no longer condemned 
to swell with silent vexation. He thought that 
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even tlie bappy y alley mieht be endured with 
such a companion, and that if they could ran&e 
the world tosrethef^ he should have nothing fur- 
ther to desire. 

In a few days the water was dischareed, and 
the Ground dried ^ The prince and Imlac then 
walked out tosrether to converse without the no- 
tice of the rest. The prince, whose thouehts were 
always o^ the winsTy a9 he passed by the Gate, said, 
with a couatenance of sorrow, "Why art thou so 
strong, and why is man so weak," 

"Man is not weak,'* answered his companion, 
*' knowledge i& more than equivalent to force. 
The master of mechanics lauehs at strength. 1 
can burst the Gate, but cannot do it secretly. 
SoDfie other expedient n»ust be tried." 

As they were wa/lkinsr on the side of the moun- 
tain, they observed that the eonies, which the rain 
had driveiL froni their burrows, had taken shelter 
^on^r the bushes, land' formed holes behind them, 
lendiilfir upwards in an* obliQue line. " It has 
been the opinion of antlQuity,^' said Imlac, "that 
Immaix reason borrowed many arts from tlie in- 
stinct of aeimals; let us, therefore, not think our- 
selves desiraded by learpine from the coney. We 
may escape by piercinsf the mountain in the same 
dlrectjdn. We will begia where the summit hangs 
ov;er the niixldle part, and labour up ward till we 
dtsail Hsue out beyond the prominence." 

The eyes, of the pri^ice, when he heard IJhis pro- 
posal^ sKiEkled with joy. Tlie execution was 
easy,, and the:sia€cesB ctsrtain. 

No time was nojw lost. They hastened early in 
the. BajQ^nung to cUnse a place proper for their 
mine. They clambered with Great Migue am^ng 

crags and brambles, and returned without having 
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discovered any part that favoured their design. 
• The second and the third day were spent in the 
same manner, and with the same frustration. 
But on the fourtli they found a small cavern, 
concealed by a thicket, where they resolved to 
make their experiment. ' 

Imlac procured instruments proper to hew stone 
and remove earth, and they fell to their work on 
the next day with more eagerness than vieour. 
They werp presently exhausted by their efforts, 

. and sat down to pant uPon the crass. The prince, 
for a moment, appeared to be discouraged. " Sit," 
said hi§ companjoij, "practice will enable us to 
continue pur labour for a longer time: mark, 
however, how fi^r^ >ve have advanced, and you 
will find that our toil will sometime have an end. 
Great works are performed, not by strength, but 
perseverance; yonder palace was raised by single 
stones, yet you see its height and spaciousness/ 
lie that §hall walk with vigrour three hours a day 
will pass in seven years a spaqe pQual to the cir-r 
cumferenqe of tUe Globe." 

They returned to their work day after day, and* 
in a short tinae, found a fissure in the rock, which 
enabled them to pa§s far with very little obstruc- 
tion. This, Rasselas considered as a Good oipen. 
"Do not disturb your mind," said Imlac, "with o- 
ther hopes or fears than reason may suggest: if you 
are pleased with prognostics of Good, you will be 
terrilied likewise with tokens of evil, and your 
whole life will be a prey to superstition. Whatever 
facilitates our work is; more than an omen, it is a 
cause of success. This is one of those pleasing sur- 
prises which often happen to active resolution. 
Many things difficult to design prove easy to per^ 

' fonnance." 
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CHAP. XIV. 

IIASSELAS AND UILAC RECEIVE AN UNE^^PECTE^ 

THEY had now wroucrht their way to the mid- 
dle, and solaced their toil with the approach of 
liberty, when the prince, cominer down to refresh 
himself with air, found his sister Nekayah stand- 
ins at the mouth of the cavity. He started and 
stood confused, afraid to tell his design, and yet 
hopeless to conceal it. A few moments deter- 
mined him to repose on her fidelity, and secure 
her secrecy by a declaration without reserA^e. 

**Do not imagine," said the princess, "that I 
came hither as a spy: I had long observed from 
my window, that you and Imlac directed your 
walk every day towards the same point, but I did 
not suppose you had any better reason for the 
preference than a cooler shade, or more fragrant 
bank; nor followed you with any other design 
than to partake of y our conversation . Since then 
not suspicion h^ut fondniBs^ hag detected you, let 
me not lose the advantage pf my discovery. I am 
equally weary of confinement with yourself, and 
not less desirous of knowing what is done or suf- 
fered ip the world. Permit me to fly with you 
from this tasteless trauQuility, which will yet 
Grow more loathsome when you have left me.* 
You may deny me to accompany yo.u, but can- 
not hinder me from following." 

The prince, who loved Nekayah above his other 
sisters, had no inclination to reftise her request, 
and Grieved that he had lost an opportunity of 
^hewing his confidence by a voluntary communi- 
cation. It was therefore agreed, that she should 
leave the valley with them; and that, ^n the mean* 
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time, she should watch, Jest any,othpr straesleF 
should by chance or curiosity follow them to the 
mountain. 

At lensrth their labour was at an end : they saw 
light beyond tlie Mominence, and, issuine to the 
top of the mountain, beheld the Nile, yet a nar? 
row cunreut,. wanderins beneath them. 

The prince looked round with rapture, antici^ 
pated all the pleasures of travel, arid in thought 
was already transported beyond his fether's dpt* 
iftinions- Imlae, thouah very joyful at his escane. 
had less expectation of pleasure iii the world; 
which he had before tried, and of which he ha4 
been weary. 

Basselas was so mneh deliebted with a wider 
lK>rizon, that he could not soon be persuaded tq 
return into the valteyt Me inforaied his sister 
ihat the way was oa?eq,^ andi that nothing now tef 
»KUH€d but tq prepare for their depajtvire. 

CHAP. XV. 

THE PRINCE. AND PRINCESS LEAVE THE VAtLET^ 

AND SEE MANY WONDERS. 

THE Prince: and princess had Jewels sitfficieckt 
to make them rich whien^ver tfee^r eame^ iiito a 
Place of cowuaaef ce, whicl^, by Imlac^ d&rectipQ< 
they hid ia theif clothes,, and, oOi the. ntght of the 
next fiall moon» atU left theyaUiSi^; The^ priQ^ss 
was followed only by a: single fayourite^. whd did 
not know whither she was cmne. 

They clambered throuah the cay ity; and htessm 
to» so down oa the other side. Thei iqji»eiQ^&k uieA 
her maiid turned their eyes: tonirards evers part; 
and, seeinsT liothlne: to bound their pros&ect, mn^ 
sktered themselTes a^ in danaei! of bei0€ lost in a 
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dreary racuity. . They stopt and trembled. "I 
am almost afmid,",said the princess, **to besrin a 
Journey of which I cannot perceive an end, and 
to venture into this immense plain, where I may 
be approached cfn every side by men whom I 
never saw." The prince felt nearly the same 
emotions, though he thousht it more manly to 
concedl them, 

Imlac smil^ at their terrors, and encouraged 
them to proceed ; but the princesS continued ir- 
resolute till she had been imperceptibly drawn 
feirward too far to return. 

In the nKHninsr they found some sheplierds in 
the field, who set some milk and fruits before 
them. Tlte princess wondered that' she did not 
see a palace ready for her reception, and a tabl^ 
spread with delicacies ; but, being faint and 
hunsrry, she drank the milk and eat tlie fruits^ 
aBd thousiit them of a higher flavour than the 
Products of the valley. 

They travelled forward by easy Journies, being 
all unaccustomed to toil or difficulty, and know- 
ing, that though they might be missed, they could 
not be pursued. In a few days they came into a 
more populous region, where Imlac was diverted 
with the admiration which his companions ex- 
pressed at the diversity of manners, stations, and 
employments. Their dress was such as might not 
bring up^on them the suspicion of having any 
thing to conceal, yet the prince, wherever he 
Came, expected to be obeyed, and the princess 
was frightefled, because those that camfe into her 
presence did not prostrate themselves before her. 
Imlac was forced to observe them with oreat vi- 
gilance, lest they should betray their rank by their 
i^nusual behaviour* and detained them several 
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^eeks in the first villaare to accustom them td 
the sisrht of common mortals. 

By degrees the royal wanderers were taught to 
understand that they had for a time laid aside 
their dignity, and were to expect only such re- 
gard as liberality and courtesy could procure. 
And Inilac, having, by many admonitions, pre- 
pared them to endure the tumults of a port, and 
the ruggedness of the commercial race, brought 
thjem down to the sea-coast 

The prince and his sister, to whom every tiling 
was new, were Gratified CQually at all pl^x^es, and 
therefore remained for some months at the port 
without any inclination to pass further. Imlac 
was content with th^r stay, because he did not 
think it safe to expose them, unpractised in the 
world, to the hazards of a foreign country. 

At last he began to fear lest they should, be dis- 
covered, and proposed to fix a day for their de- 
parture. They had no pretensions to Judge for 
themselves, and referred the whDle scheme to his 
direction. He therefore took passage in a ship to 
Suez; and, when the time came, with Great diffi- 
culty prevailed on the princess to enter the vessel. 
They had a Quick and prosperous voyage, and 
from Suez travelled by land to Cairo, 

CHAP. XVI. 

THEY ENTER CAIRO, AND FIND kVERV MAN UAVTYj 

AS they approached the city, which filled the 
strangers witli astonishment, "This," said Imlac 
to the prince, "is the place where travellers and 
merchants assemble from all comers of the earth- 
You will here find men of evcFy character, and 
every occupation. Commerce is here honorable: 
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1 will act as a merchant, and you shall live as 
strangers, who have no other end of travel than 
Curiosity; it will soon be observed that we are 
rich : our reputation will procure us access to all 
whom we shall desire to know ; you will see all 
the conditions of humanity, and enable yourself 
at leisure to make your choice of lif^. 

They now entered the town^ stunned by the 
ildis^i and offended by the crowds. Instruction 
had hot yet so prevailed over habit, but that they 
Wondered to see themselves passed undistin&uish-* 
ed klons the streets, and met by the lowest of the 
peoples, tvithout reverence or notice. The princess 
could riot at first bear the thought of being level- 
led with the vulgar, and, for some days, continu- 
ed in her chamber, where she was served by her 
fevorite Pekuah, as in the palace of the valley. 

ImlaCt who understood traffic, sold part of the 
jewels the next day, and hired a bouse, which he 
adorned with such magnificence, that he was 
immediately considered as a merchant of oreat 
wealth. His politeness attracted many acQuaint- 
ance, and his Generosity made him courted by 
many dependants. His table was crowded by 
men of every nation, and all admired his know- 
ledge, g,nd solicited his favour. His companions, 
not bpine able to mix in the conversation, could 
make no discovery of their ignorance or surprise, 
and were Gradually initiated in the woild as they 
Gained knowledge of the language. 

The prince had, by freQuent lectures, been 
taught the use and nature of money; but the% 
ladies could not, for a long time, comprehend 
what the merchants did with small pieces of Gold 
and silver, or why things of so little use should be 
received as equivalent to the necessaries of li&. 

u 
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Thiey studied the lanfirua&e two years, while 
Imlac was preparing to set before them the vari-^ 
ous ranks and conditions of mankind! He crew 
acQiiainted with all who had any thing uncom- 
mon in their fortune or conduct*r-He frequented 
the voluptuous and the frueal, the idle and the 
busy, the merchants and the men of le^mingr. 

The prince beintr now* able to converse with flu- 
ency, and havine learned the caution necessary 
to be observed in his intercourse with i^transrers, 
besran to accompany Imlac to rtaces of resort^ 
and to enter into all assemblies, that he might 
make his choice op life. 

For some time he thoueht choice needless, be-* 
cause all appeared to him really happy. Where- 
ever he went he met oaiety and kindnei^, aiid 
heard the sonsr of Joy, or the laueh of carelessness;. 
He bearan to believe that the world overflowed 
with universal plenty, and that nothing was with- 
held either from want or merit ; that every hand 
showered liberality, and every heart melted with 
benevolence: " and who then," says he, "will be 
suflered to be wretched ! " 

Imlac permitted the Pleasing delusion, and was 
;unwilling to crush the hope of inexperience ; till 
one day, having sat a while silent, "I know not," 
said the prince, "what can be the reason that I 
am more unhappy than any of our friends. 1 see 
them perpetually and unalterably cheerful, but 
feel my own mind restless and uneasy. I am un- 
satisfied with those pleasures which I seem most 
to court, I live in the crowds of jollity, not so 
much to enjoy company as to shun myself, and 
am only loud and merry to conceal my sadness." 
*- "Every man," said Imlac, "may, by examining 
hii own mind« Guess what passes in the minds of 
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Mhers ; when ybu feel that your own Gaiety Is 
counterfeit, it may Justly lead you to suspect that 
of your companions not to be sincere. Envy iar 
commonly reciprocal. We are lone before we are 
convinced that happiness is never to be found, 
and each believes it possessed by others, to keep 
alive the hope of obtaininsr it for himself. In the 
assembly where you passed the last ni&ht, there 
appeared such spriehtliness of air, and volatility 
of fancy, as miG:bt have suited bein&s of an hi&her 
order, formed to inhabit serener reeions, inacces- 
sible to care or sorrow : yet, believe me, prince, 
there was not one who did not dread the moiheht 
when solitude should deliver him to the tyranny 
of reflection/.*' 

"This," said the prince, "maybe true of others, 
since it is true of me; yet, whatever be thecleneral 
infelicity of man, one condition is more happy 
than another, and wisdom surely directs us to 
take the least evil in the choice of li pe," 

"The pauses of oood and evil,^" answered Imlac, 
"are so various and uncertain, sooften entangled 
with each other, so diversified by various relati- 
ons^ and sonxuch subject to; accidents which can- 
npt be for^peH) tiiat he who would fix. his eondi-. 
tion upon incontestible reasons of preference, 
must live and die inQuirine;and deliberating/' 

"But surely," sg^icj Rasselas, "the wise men, to 
whom we U^ten with reverenqe and wond^jr, chose 
that moder of life for themselves .which they 
thQuebt most Ukely to make theni happy;' 

"Very few," said the poet, "live by choice 
Every man is placed in his present condition by 
causes which acited without bis foresiehUand with 
which he did hot always willingly co-operate; and 
th^efore you wiU rarely me«t one who does not 
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think the lot of his neighbour better than his ovrn,^ 
"I am Pleased to think," said the prince, "that 
my birth has Given me at least one advantage 
over others, by enablingr me. to determine for my- 
self. . I have here the world before me; I will 
review it at leisure; surely happiness is some? 
where to be found." 

CHAP. XVII. 

tHE PEINCE ASSOCIAtES WITH YOUNG MEN OF ' 

SPIRIT AND GAIETY. 

RASSELAS rose next day ^ and resolved to begin 
his experiments upon life, *' Youth," cried he, 
^'is the time of Gladness: 1 will join myself to the 
youne men, whose only bushiest is to oratifir 
their desires, and whose time is all spent in a 
succession of enjoyments/* 

To such societies he was readily admitted ^ but ^ 
few d^^J^s brought him back weary and disgusted, 
Their mirth was without images, theit laughter 
witljout motive ; their pleasures were oross and" 
sensual, in which the mind had no part, their 
conduct was at once wild and mean; they laugh- 
ed at order and at law, but the firown of PoWeif 
dejected, and tire eye of wisdom abashed theto. 

The prince soon concluded, that he should ne- 
ver be happy in a course of life, of which he was 
ashai^e^, tie thought U unsuitable to a reason- 
able being to act without a p|an, arid to be sad or 
cheerful only by chance. ** Happiness," said he^ 
'•^must be something solidf and permanent, with-^ 
(Mt fear and without unc<fcrtainty/* 

But his young companions had oajlned so much 
6f his regard by their frankness and courtesy, that 
he could not leave them without warning and 
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raiionstranee. "My ftiends^" said he, **1 have 
seriously considered our manners and our pros^ 
pects, and find that we have mistaken our own 
Interest. The first years of man must make pro- 
vision for the last. He that ncva: thinks never 
can be wise. Perpetual levity must end in ieno«» 
ranee ; and intemperance, thousrh it may fire the 
spirits for an hour, will make life short or mi* 
serable. Let us consider that youth is of no lonsr 
duration, and that in maturer ase, when the en* 
chantiAents of fancy shall cease, and Phantoms 
pf deli&ht dance no more about qs, we shall have 
no comforts but the efcteem of wise men, and the 
means of doinsr Good. Let us, therefore, stop, 
while to stop is in our power: let us live as men 
who are sbm^ time to icrow ol(|, and to whom it 
will be the trtost dreadful of sail evils to count 
their t>ast years by follies, and to be remincjpd of 
their former luxuriance of health only by the 
maladies which tiot has producepl/' 

They stared a While in silence one upon another, 
&nd, at last, drove him q,w*y by^ tieneral choms 
of cbnttnued lauehter, 

The consciousijess that his sentiments were ii«it, 
and hife intentions kind, was scarcely sufficient 
to ^uw>ort him aeainst the bofrot of derision. 
But he recbvered his tranQuilit^, and pursued 
his search. ' 

CHAP. XVllL 

THE PRINCE FINPS A WISE AND HAPPY MAN. 

• •■* • . , • 

AS he was one day walking in th0 street, he sayr 
a spacious buildins, Which all wfere, by the open 
doors, invited to*ctiter; he followed the streatp 
of people, and foand it a hail or school of deda^ 
fnation, ill which M6f49ssors r§ad lectures to their 
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auditory. He Axed his eye;uPon.a saee raised 
above the rest, who discoursed with Great ener&y 
on the Government of the passions. 'His looJc was 
venerable, his action Graceful, his pronunciation 
clear, and his diction elegant. He shewed, with 
Great stren^rth oC sentiment, and variety Gf illus-* 
tration« that human nature is deoraded and de-r 
based, when the lower faculties predominate oyer 
the higher; that when fancy, the parent of passion, 
usurps the dominion pf the mind, nothioie ensues 
but the natural effect of unlawful Government, 
perturbation^nd confusion; that she betrays tbe 
fcxrtresses of thtB intellect to rebels, and excites 
her children to sedition against their lawful sgt 
vereien. He compared resasoni to the sun» of 
which the light is constant, uniforin, and lasting; 
and fancy to a meteor, of bright but transitory 
lustre, irregular iu it& njotjon, qtjHd delusive in its 
direction. 

He then conununicaied ttie various /Prpcepts 
Given from tiine to time for the copQuest of pas- 
sion, and displayed the happiness of tl^o^e who 
had obtained the importai;it .victory, afb^ which 
man is no lon&er th^ sjave of fear^ nor the fool of 
hope; is no mori^ emaciatP4 by.enyjf, iaflained 
bsr anger, emasculated, bf^teijidpiiie^s, oi:diePX€;s- 
sed b;? Grief ; >^t walks ^onpalppjy tl^ri^u^h ^the 
tumults or privacies of life, as the si\n ;pur^ues a-r 
like his course thro^|]i the calm pr the stormy sky. 

He enumerated many examplejj of heroes im* 
moveable by Pain or pleasure, who looked with 
ipdifterence on t;h9<sse.modes or accident^ to whtpb 
the vulgar Giyft thetpanjtes Qf OQod and evil. He 
exhorted his hear^i^ to lay fiside their prejijdi- 
Gesi and arm^ thenos^elvies . ^aiui3t the shafts of 
malioei or iuisfortu»e» b^ i^vulnecabl^ .i!aUeiiQ6,; 
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COncludinsr that this state only was happiness, and 
that this happiness was in every one's power- 

Rasselas listened to him with the veneration 
due to the instructions of a superior beiner, and 
waitinir for him at the door, humbly implored the 
liberty of visitinor so oreat a master of true wisdom. 
The lecturer hesitated a moment, when Rasselas 
Put a purse of cold into his hand, which he j'^- 
ceived with a mixture of joy and wonder. 

"I have found," said the prince, at his return to 
Imlac, "a man who can teach all that is necessary 
to be known ; who, from the unshaken throne of ra- 
tional fortitude, looks do^vn on the scenes of life 
changing beneath him. lie speaks, and attention 
watches his liPS. He reasons, and conviction closes 
his periods. This man shall be my future ouide : 
I will learn his doctrines, and imitate his life." 

"Be not too hasty,'' said Iiplac, "to trust, or to 
admire, the teachers of morality: they discourse 
like ansels, but they live like men." 

Rasselas, who could not conceive how any man 
couid reason so forcibly without feeline the co- 
gency of his own arguments, paid his visit in a few 
days, and was denied admission. He had noAV 
learned the power of money, and made his way 
by a Piece of cold to the inner apartment, where 
he found the Philosopher in a room half darken- 
ed, with his eyes misty, and his face pale. "Sir,' 
said he, "you are come at a time when all human 
friendship is useless ; what I suffer cannot be re- 
medied, what I have lost cannot be supplied. 
My daughter, my only daughter, from whose ten- 
derness I expected all the comforts of my age, 
died last night of a fever. My views, my pur- 
poses, my hopes are at an end : I am now a lonely 
heins disunited from society.!' 
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"Sir," said the prince, "mortality is an event W 
whicii a wise man can never be surprised : we' 
know that death is always near, and it sliould 
therefore always be expected." "Youne man/' 
answered the Philosopher, "you speak like one 
that has never felt the panss of separation/ 
" Have you then forsot the precepts," sg-id Ras- 
selas, '* which you so powerfully enforced? Ha» 
wisdom no strength to arm the heart asainst ca- 
lamity? Consider that external things are natu- 
rally variable, but truth and reason are always 
the same." "What comfort," said the mourner, 
^*can truth and reason aflford me?— of what effect 
are they now, but to tell me, that my daughter 
will not be restored?" 

The Prince, whose humanity would not suflffer 
him to insult nlisery witli reproof, went away^ 
convinced of the emptin^ess of rhetorical sounds, 
and the inefficacy of polished periods arid studied 
sentences. 

CHAP. XIX. 

A GLIMPSE OF PASTORAL LIFE.' 

HE was still easrer upon the same iuQuiry; and 
havinsr hoard of a hermit, that lived near the low- 
est cataract of the Nile, and filled the whole 
country with the fame of his sanctity, resolved to 
visit his rietreat, and iriQuire whether that felicity, 
which public life could not afford, was to be 
found in solitude; and whether a man, whose aee 
and virtue made him venerable, could teach any 
peculiar art of shunninsr evils, or endurins them. 

Imlac and the princess agreed to accompan:^ 
him, and, after the necessaj?y Preparations, they 
beeran their journey. Their way lay through the 
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fields, where shepherds tended their flocks, and 
the lambs were playiiis upoh the pasture^ " This,'' 
said the poet, "is the life which has been often 
celebrated for its innocence and Quiet; let us pass 
the heat of the day amons the shepherds' tents, 
and know whether all our searches ate not to 
terminate in pastoral simplicity." 

The proposal pleased them, and they induced 
the shepherds, by small presents and familiar 
Questions, to tell their opinion of their own state : 
they were so rude and isnorant^ so little able to 
compare the Good with the evil of the occupation, 
and so indistinct in their narratives and dcscrip^ 
tionSt that very little could be learned from. them. 
But it was evident that their hearts were canker- 
ed with discontent ; that they considered them- 
selves as condemned. to labour for the luxury of 
the rich, and looked up with stupid malevolence 
toward those that . were placed above them* . 

The princess pronounced, with vehemeiice, that 
she wcmld never suffer these envious savages to 
be^h^^r companiiiHis, and that she should not soon 
be desitous of sceinacafiy more specimens of rus*- 
tic happiness ; but Could not believe that aU tlxe 
accounts of primeval pleasures were iabulous, 
axid.w^ yejt in doubt whether life had. any thins: 
that could be Justly preferred to the Placid sm^ 
ttfications of fields and woods. She hoped that 
the time would come, when, with a few vtrtuoiis 
and elefismt companions, she should Gather flow^ 
ers Planted by her own hand, fondle the lambs 
of her own ewe^ and listen, without care, amons? 
brooks and breezes, to one of her maidens read- 
ins in the shade. 
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. . ., CHAP. XX. 

tHE DANGJlIt OF PROSPERITT. 

ON the next day they continued their journey^ 
till the heat campelled them to look round fot* 
shelter* At a small distance they sslIk/ a thiclc 
wood, which they no sooner entered than they 
perceived that they were approachiner the habi-^ 
tations of men. The shrubs were dilieently cut 
away to open walks where the shades were dark-* 
vest; the boushs of opposite trees were artificially 
interwoven ; seats of flowery turf were raised in 
vacant spaces, and a rivulet, that wantoned alone 
the side of a windinsr path, had its banks some^ 
times opened into small basons, and its stream 
sometimes obstructed by little mounds of stone 
heaped together to increase its murmurs. 

They passed slowly through the wood, delight-^ 
ed with such unexpected accommodations, aiid 
entertained each other with conjecturing what^ 
pr who, he could be, that in those rude and un- 
frcQuented regions, had leisure and art for such 
harmless luxury. 

As they advanced they heard the sound of mu-^ 
sic, and saw youths and virgins dancing in the 
orove ; auji, ooing still ferther beheld a stately 
palace built upon a hill, surrounded with woods* 
The laws of eastern hospitality allowed them to 
enter, aAd the master welcomed them like a 
man liberal and wealthy. 

He was skilful enough in appearance soon to 
discern that they were no common ouests, and 
spread his table with magnificence. The elo- 
Quence of Imlac caught his attention, and the 
lofty courtesy of the princess excited his respects 
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Vfhm they €>ffered to depart he entreated their 
stay, and was the next day more unwilling to 
dismiss th(3m than before. They were easily per- 
suaded to stop* and civility crew up in time to 
^edom and confidence. 

The prince now saw all the domestics cheerful, 
and all the face of nature smilins: round the place, 
and could not forbear to hope that he should find 
here what he was seeking; but when he was con- 
cratulatins the master uPon his possessions, he 
answered with a si&fa, " My condition has indeed 
the appearance of happiness, but appearances are 
delusive* My prosperity puts my life in daneer ; 
the Basi^a of Eeypt is my enemy, incensed only 
by p>y wealth and popularity. I have been hi- 
therto protected a^iainst him by the princes of the 
country; but, as. the favour of the Great is uhcer- 
tain, I know not how soon my defenders may be* 
persuaded to share the plunder with the Bassa, 
.1 hav:e sent my treasures into a distant country, 
and, upon the first alarmv am prepared to follow 
them. Then will my enemies riot in my mansion, 
and enjoy the Gardens which I have planted." 

Tbea^ all joined in lataentins his dan&er, and de- 
preqatins his exile; and the princess was so much 
disturbed with the tumult of Grief and indi&nation 
tiiat she retired to her apaxtment. They continu- 
ed with their kind inviter a few days lonaer, and 
then went forward to find the hermit 

CHAP. XXl, 

THE HAFPIlfESS O** SOLITUDE. TH? HERMirgl 

HISTORY. 

• v . . . . ^ „ . . 

THEY came, on the third day, by the directiqu 
of the peasants, to the hermiVs cell; it was a 

1 : 
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caverii in the side of a mountain, oVterehadowed: 
with palm-trees ; at such a distance fitoih the ca- 
taract, that nothing more- was heard than a oefntle 
miifomi munnur, such as composes the mind to 
pensive meditation, especially Whfert It v^ai^ assist-- 
ed by the wind whistliner amoiiar the brttnches^ 
The first rude essay of nature had been so much 
ilMProved by humdn labour, • that the cavfe Con- 
tained several apartnients approi^iat^ to 'diflfe-^ 
rent uses* and often afforded lod^^ni; to travellers, 
whom darkness or tempests bappented to overtake. 
'ThfC' hermit sat on a bench at the^oor, to tin- 
jtocr the coolness of the eveniner. On onesfde lay ^ 
a book with pens and paper^ on the other mechE'* 
nidal instruments of various kinds. - ' M th@^bp^ 
proached him unresrarded; the j^incess^ observed- 
tbtat he hd.d not the countenande'Of a msati t^t 
had fbund or could teach the w&y^to happiilesis^ 
. They saluted him with ored^t wstteot, tw&iefrhe 
repaid like a inan no* unaccustomed »t6ttiie1bntts 
of courts.-r"My children," said he, *J^if jrcRi^have 
lost yoiir way,: you shall be wUlinsdyi^upplied 
with tach conveniences'forthe nieht afi tiiis barr 
yern'wiil aSbrd. I have all that nature rehires, 
and you- will hot expect delicac^ies ' in a' ber&Mtls' 
cell.'' ••■.>» .'"..-. • ;•;•' i'^ • i ji \:.. 

They thanked him; and, enterihir,tv{epe Seated 
with the neatness and regularity of tlie?*iace* 
The hermit s^ iiesh and wine before tbeih^ thotfdfi 
he fed only upon fruits and water. His discourse 
was cheerful without levity, and'pious without en- 
thusia3m, ' He soon qai^e^ the ^^teem'<j^fh)spii«K»t^ 
and the princess repented hey hasty censure. 

At last Imlac beean thus : " I do not now wonder 
that yoiir remit^titwa is so far extended y w^have 
^eard at Catto of stoixr wisdoiBs^ aati camo hither 
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to Implow your direction for this youne man and 
ihaiden in the fenoiCB op tipfe." 

*'1ro him tihat lives* well,'* ansvir^ried the hermit, 
"every form of life is cood ; nor can I Give any 
other rule for choice, than to remove all ap- 
parcfnt evil." ' 

** rte Will most certainly remove from evil," said 
the prtnce, "who tihall devote himself to that 
HolitttiSe Which you have recommended by your 

^'^I have indeed llvftd fifteen yeats in solitude," 
gaid the hermft;,' "but have no desire that my ex- 
simple ^hoiild G&irt aiib^ Imilfators. In my youth I 
profc^fed aims; ahd wasWised by degrees to the 
highest Ittllitartr iahki I have traversed wide 
couiitiies at ^Ke hd&d: of mi^ troov^ arid seen ma- 
ny battles and siesres. At^lUst; beins dis&usted 
by the ^rcffeimebts 'of a youn&er officer, and feel- 
ing tti^ diy vifitfur waS'beetonittep to decays 1 re-' 
solved to ttkJSe toy iilb^ hi pea de; inavinfir found the 
world fiii*l of sriast^,' dlsertrd, kiid< ttfisery. • >' 1 had 
oAce «S6«rf>ed« from the- PurSuSt of the enetfiy by 
the shelter of this cavern, aind therefore <;ho8e it' 
for my final residence. , I employed artificei-s to 
form it into chambers, and ^stored it with all that 
I was likeJy to want.: . t a : : ; 

" For some time after my retreat, I rejoiced like 
a tempest-beaten sailor at his entrance into har- 
bour, beine^^ delighted with the isuddeii dhantife of 
the noiaeund hurrrof war t6 stillness^ and jrepose. 
When thfe' pleaiswe of novelty went away, Jicm-^J 
ployed my hourd in examiujnsr ^he plants which 
Giowto the vall«r;'aiki theTOinerals which 1 coK 
lected^ ftom Ihe^ rocks. : But that inquiry is now 
Grown J tasteless and irksMne^ I have j been Ibr 
^gme tii^eMinsett^d aad distracted: my mind is 
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diftturbecj with a thousand pejpjexities of doubt, 
and vanities of imagination, whieb hourly prevail 
Uponme, because I have no opportunities ofre-^ 
laxation or diversion. » I am sometimes ashamed' 
to think that I could not secure myself from vice, 
but by retirins: from the exercise of virtue, and 
besdn to suspect that I was rather imp^Uecl by 
resentment, than led by devotion into sqlitjade. 
My fancy riots in scenes of folly, and I li(ment 
that 1 have lost so much, and have Gained so 
little. In i^litude, if I ef^ape the example of bad 
men, I w^nt likewi^^ th^ c^ouusel and couversa*^ 
tion of the Good. J h^ye Ic^n? been conu^ina 
the evils with th§ adyq.fit^esi pf society, and re- 
solre tp return intp- thqwQrld ;t<HiVorroir. Thp 
life pf a soUt^fy^ ixiaif ; w|ll be oertjainly miserable* 
but npt certainly devput/' ; . . . 

They, heard his. re^lutjQp yfitU .surpnsieivbut« 
after ashortpausej, offered to coqduct hifli: to 
C£iiro. . ^e due Uip a^^onsMerable trcja^ure which 
he h^d hid amoRg thp rocks, and accampauled 
them to the city, . QP whiphf ^ he a^m-oskcl^d % 
he €^2sed with r^tur^*. 

' , tHAP. XXIL 

THE HAPPINESS OF A LIFE LZDf AtCORDiSTa 
• «/ ' . •• TO KATVEE, < 't' 


RASS£LAS went often to an assembly of learn<* 
ed men, who. met at stated times to unbend th^r 
minds, a,nd comnare their opinions. Their man- 
ners .Tivere. somewhat coarse, but their conversati* 
on wasJnstructivev and -their disputations acute, 
thou&h sometimes . too violent, and often conti**. 
nued till' neithen controvertist remembered upon . 
what Question they besan, . &)rae &iilt», wiere* 
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felmost General among: them: every one was de- 
sirous to dictate to the rest, and every one was 
Pleased to hear the oenius or knowled&e of ano- 
ther depreciated. 

In this assembly Rasselas was relating his in- 
terview with the hermit, and the wonder with 
which he heatd him censure a course of life which 
he had so deliberately chosen, and laudably fol- 
io we d . The sentiments of the hearers were vari- 
ous. Some were of ppinion, that the folly of his 
choice had been Justly punished by condfetn- 
nation to perpetual perseverance. One of the 
youuGrest amon& them, with Great vehettience* 
iPfonounced him an hypocrite* Some talked of 
the rieht of Society to the labour of individuals* 
and considered retirement as a desertion of duty* 
Others readily allowed, that there was a time 
^i^en the claims of the public were satisiiedj and 
when a man misrht properly scQuester himself, to 
review his life and purift- his heart; 

One, who appeared more affected with the nar- 
rktive than the tesU thouerht it likely, that the 
hermit would, in a few years^ 20 back to his re- 
treat, and, perhaps, if shame did not restrain, or 
death intercept him^ return once more from his 
retreat into the world, "For the hope of happi- 
ness," said he« "is so stron&ly impressed, that the 
longest experience is liot able to efface it. Of the 
presait state whatever it be, we feel, and are 
forced to con^ss, the misery, yet, when the same 
state is a&ain at a distance, imagination paints it 
as desirable. But the time will surely come, when 
desire will no lonsrer be our torment, and no man 
shall be wretched but by his own feult."^ 

"This," said a philosopher, who had hesard him 
with tokens of Great impatience, "is the present 
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condition of a wfse man. Tjbte time. is. already 

come, when none lare wretcjied but by their own 

fault. Nothing js more idle* tbftn to inquire aftea- 

happiness, which nature has kindly placed withia 

our reach. The way to bcj happy is to live ac-* 

cording to.natui;e, in obedipppe tQ that universal 

and unalterable la>f with wjkiich every heart is 

orierinally impressed ; whiQh is^not written on it 

by precept, but enerraven by destiny; not instilled 

by education, but infused at. our nativity. He 

that lives according, to nature will suffer nothinsr 

from , the delusions of hope, 5 or. iinportukiitids of^ 

desire; he wiU receive and reject with eomability 

of temper; and act or suffer, asr the reason of 

things shall . alteroatelT . prescrifc^ Other. m«ii 

may, amuse themselves, with subtle definitions, 

or intricate ratick^ination. JLet them team to :be 

wise by easier n>eans : let them observe the hind 

of .the forest* and the linnet of the orove: let them 

consider the life of animals^ whose motions are 

reffulated by Instinct; they obey thieir ouide, and 

are happy . Liftt us^ therefore, at tenortii, cease to 

dispute,; andieemx how to live : throw away, the 

incumbrance of 3?recept^ which they, who utter 

,them With so.mm^h pride and Pomp» .do not un^ 

dersliaiskd, and carry with us. this simpke and inr 

tellis^ibfte maxim«. That v deviation fiponi .nature » 

deviation, from happiness,'* . ; 

When he had spoken, he looked rouM htm 
with a Placid air, and enjoyed the eonsciou^nies^ 
of hi? own beneficence* "Sir,*' said tbe i^rinot^ 
with oreat modestir, "as I, likeutbe rest of main^ 
kind, am desirous of;feJUeity,iniy closest attentidn 
has been fixed uponjrouiridiscoiufsle; 1 4<mfc^ J^ot 
the trujth. of a vPOsition which a^itaafi so learn* 
ed ha$ so confidently. adMaoced. Let me onlr 
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know what it is to live accordiiiG: to nature.'* 
"When I find young men so humble and so 
docile," said the philosopher, *' I can deny them 
no infonnation which my studies have enabled me 
to afford. To live accordinsr to nature, is to act 
always with due reorard to the fitness arisiner from 
the relations and Qualities of causes and effects; to 
concur with the Great and unchangeable scheme 
of universal felicity; to co-operate with the 
General disposition and tendency of the present 
system of thiners." 

The prince soon found that this was one of the 
saores vhom he should understand less as he 
heard him longrer. He therefore bowed and \yas 
silent, and the philosopher, supposing him satis- 
fied, and the rest vauQuished, rose up and depart- 
ed with the air of a man that had co-operated 
with the present system. 

CHAP. xxnt. 

THE PlilNCE hA.ND his SISTER ni'/lDE BETWEEN" 
THEM THE WORK OF OBSERVATION. 

RASSELAS returned home full of refleqtions, 
doubtful how to direct his future steps. Of the 
way to happiness he found the learned and simple 
equally ignorant ; but, as he w as yet youne, he 
flattered himself that he had time remaining: for 
more experiments, and farther iuQuiries. He 
conmiunicated to Imlac his observations and his 
doubts, but was answered by him with hew 
doubts, and remarks that oaye him no comfort. 
He therefore discoursed more frcQuently and 
freel5^ with his lister, who had yet the s^ipe hope 
with himsejf, and always assisted hini to Give 
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some reason why, thoueh he had been hithertd 
frustrated, he might succ^d at last. 

*' We have hitherto/' said She, "kiiotfn but little 
of the world; we have never yet been eithefr Great 
or mean. In our 6'wh country, thoiish we had roi^* 
ttlty, we hrad no power, and in this we have not 
yet seen the priv^te^ iiecesses of domestic peace. 
Imlac favours hot dutsearfch, lest Ve Should in 
time find him mistaken. ^ We wili diVlde thd tagk 
between us r you shall trj* what ii^ to be found iii 
the splendor of courts, and I willran&ethfe ffifiJdeS 
of humbler life; Perhaps Command and aiitBdrity 
may be the suprenie blfe^ifeines, a^ tti^y aff6rd the 
most opportunities of doiniaf oobd ; or; l^erhaPS; 
what this world catibive -may be- found ih the 
inodest habitatlotafe of middlft fottaiie*, tdolow 
for Great desijjns^ and too hi^h ft>r ^enufy anil 
distress." * ' 
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V 

THE PRINCE ^XA^lJfXS THE. .BAPPI.NE&5, OF . 

. HIGH STATIONS. 

1 
,1 , 

RASSELAS applauded the desism, and appeared 
next day with a splendid Iretinue at the court of 
the Bassa. He was soon distih&uished for his 
masmificence, and admitted, ks a Prince whose 
curiosity haid bi*ou2:ht him from 'distant countries, 
to an intimacy mth ther creat officers; 'and fre- 
Quent conversation wit'h the* Bassai Irintsblf. 

He was at first incfihied to beltevef, thdt the mah 
must be pleased with WS OAVn'cond}1!i6n,' whom 
^11 approached VithVevetencie, atid beard with 
obediencei and; who had tliei^ower toex'terid his 
edicts to' a wjhble m2:dom.^^*Theiie crfri Be no 
Pleasure," said he; ^^e'QuaPto that oif ffefefinsr at 
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once the joy of thousauds all made happy by wise 
administration. Yet, since, by the law of subor- 
dination, this sublime del4(jht can be in one nation 
but the lot of one, it is surely reasonable to think 
that there is some satisfaction more popular and 
accessible, an.d that .millions can hardly be sub- 
jected to the will of a sjliigle man^ only to fill his. 
particular br,ea^ with iucommiwiicable content'* 

These thoueht^, were often in his niind, and he 
found UP solutfQn pf the dijficuity.! But as pre- 
sents an^ ciyilitiejsi ,G^ned him more familiarity* 
he fo,und^ that^ almost pvery njan. who stood hierh 
ifl '^mpli;^me^t hatpd ajl the. i;est, and was hated 
by t^ei^, and thi^t theja* livp^ were a continual 
supCjQssloja of plot9 and detections, strata&ems 
and pscapes,, faction and treaphery. Many of 
thos^ who sunib,UAded thQ Bas$a, . were sent only 
to wMch. and , report his^ conduct ; every tongue 
was mutteringc censure, and evej;y eye was search*- 
in^ for a Wit 

At last the letters^ of rpvpcation arrived., the. 
JQass^ was carried , |n i chains to Constantinople, 
and his n^ine wa^ n^ention^ .no rnore, 

"What9.re we now to think of the.prerosatives 
of power," said Ii93sel^s to his sistteff^; "is it with- 
out any efficacy to cpod? or^ is the subordinate 
degree oply daQserpus, .and< the supreme safe 
and Glorious? Is the Sultan the only; happy man. 
in his dominions? Qr,.is.the Sultan himself sub« 
ject.to.tbe torments of suspicion, and the.dread 
Qf enemies?" 

. In a, short tlfne the^ second Bassa was deposed^ 
The Sultan that had adya,nced. him* ,wa3 murder- 
ed by the Janizaries^ apd. his iiuccessor had other 
views and different favourites. ' 
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CHAP. XXV. 

yHE PRINCESS PURSUES HER rXQUIRY WITH HOR|^ 

DILIGENCE THAN SUCCESS, 

THE princess, in the mean time, inainuated 
herself into many femilies; for there are few 
doors, throueh which liberality, Joined with Good 
humour, cannot find its way. The dausrhters of 
many houses were airy and cheerful, but ^'^ekayah 
had been too loner accustomed to the conversati- 
on of Imlac and her brother, to be much pleased 
with childish levity, and prattle which had no 
meaning. She found their thousrhts narrow, their 
wishes low, and their merriment often artificial. 
Their pleasures, poor as they were, could not be 
preserved pure, but were imbittered by petty 
competitions and worthless emulation. They 
were always jealous of the beauty of each other; 
of a Quality to which solicitude can add nothinsr, 
and from which, detraction can talte nothing 
away. Many were in love with triflers like them- 
selves, and many fancied that they were in 
love, when in truth they were only idle. Their 
affection was fixed on sense or virtue, and there- 
fore seldom ended but in vexation. Their orief, 
however, like their joy, was transient; every thinsr 
floated in their mind unconnected with the past 
or future, so that one desire easily cave way to 
jmother, as a second stoije cast into the water 
effaces and confounds the circles of the first. 

With these Girls she played as with inoffensive 
animals, and found them proud of her counte- 
nance, and weary of her company. ' ' 

But her purpose was to examine more deeply, 
find her affability easily persuaded the hearts 
^hat were swelling with gorrpw to discharsre thei^' 
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secrets in her ear ; and those, whom hope flatter- 
ed, or prosperity deUerhted, often courted her to 
partake their pleasures. 

The princess and her brother commonly met in 
the eveninsr in a private summer-house on the 
banks of the Nile, and related to each other the 
occurrences of the day. As they were sittiner to- 
gether, the princess cast her eyes upon the river 
that flowed before her. '* Answer," said she, 
**Great father of waters, thou that roUest thy floods 
throuffh eighty nations, to the invocations of the 
daughter of thy native king, tell me if thou ^Va- 
terest through all thy course, a single habitation 
from which thou dost not hear the murmurs of 
complaint?^' 

"You are then," said Rasselas, "not more suc- 
cessful in private houses than I have been in 
courts." "I have, since the last partition of our 
provinces," said the princess, "enabled myself to 
enter familiarly into manjrTamilies, where there 
was the fairest §hew of prosperity and peace, and 
know not pne house that is not haunted by some 
fury that destroys their Quiet. 

"I did not seek ease among the poor, because 
I concluded that there it could not be found. 
But I saw many poor whom I had supposed to 
live in aifluerice. Poverty has, in large cities, 
very different appearances : it is often concealed 
in splendor, and often in extravagance. It is the 
care of a very Great part of mankind to conceal 
their indigence from the rest: they support them- 
selves by temporary expedients, and every day is 
lost in contriving for the morrow. 

"This, however, was an evil, which, though 
frequent, I saw 'with less pain, because I could 
relieve it. Yet some have refused my bounties ; 
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inc^ offpn^ed with my quickness to detect their 
wants than pleased with ray readiness to succour 
them : and others, whose .exigencies pompelled 
thein to. admit my kindness, have never been 
ab^e to forgive their benefactress. Many, how-^ 
ever, have been sincerely Grateful^ without the 
osteAtation ct^/cratitiyie, or the tiope of otfeer 
jfavQurs^'' 


END OF THE KRST TOLUfti^l^. 


RASSELAS: 
PMNCE OP ABISSINIA. 

VOL* II. 

CHAP. I. 

tliE PRINCESS CONTINUES HER llEMARKil 

UPON PRIVATE LIFE. 

NEKAYAH perceivinfiT her brother's attention 
fixed^ proceeded in her narrative. 

"In families, where there is oris not poverty, 
there is commoply discord : if a kingdom be, as 
tmlac tells us, a Great family, a family lilcewise 
is a little kmsdom, torn with factions and expo- 
sed to revolutions. An unpractised observer ex- 
pects the love of parents and children to be con- 
stant; aiid equal; but this kindness seldom conti- 
nues beyond the years 6f infancy: in a short time 
the children become rivals to their parents. Be- 
nefits are allayed by reprdiaches, and Gratitude 
debased by envy. 

"Parents and children seldom act in concert: 
each child endeavours to appropriate the esteein 
or fondness of the piarents; and the parents, with 
yet less temptation, betray each othet to their 
children; thus some place. their confidence in the 
fatherland some in the mother, and,' by decrees, 
the house is filled' with artifices: and feuds. 

.**The ppinions of children and parents; ofth^ 
yourigr and old, arfe naturally opi^osite^ by\1:he 
contrary elfects of hope knd deispbhdence, of ex- 
pectajtipn and ejcperii^iice, withipu<: cfirrie brfdHf 
on eil!her side. The colours bf life in yoiith and 
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asre appear different, as the face of nature in sprinsr 
and winter. And how can children credit the as- 
sertions of parents, which their own eyes show 
them to be false ? 

"Few parents act in such a manner as much to 
enforce their maxims by the credit of their lives. 
The old man trusts wholly to slow contrivance 
and Gradual progression: the youth expects ta 
force his way by oenius, vigrour, and perciPitance. 
The old man pays regard to riches, and the youth 
reverences virtue. The old man deifies prudence : 
the youth commits himself to masrnanimity and 
chance. The younsr man, who intends no ill, be- 
lieves that none is intended, and therefore acts 
with openness and candour : but his father, hav- 
ine suffered the injuries of fraud, is impelled ta 
to suspect, and too often allured to practice it^ 
Affe looks with aneer on the temerity of youth, 
and youth with contempt on the scrupulosity of 
asre. Thus parents and children, for the Greatest 
part, live on to love less and less : and, if those 
whom nature has thus closely united are the tor- 
ments of each other, where shall we look for ten- 
derness and cofisolation?" 
. " Surely," said the prince, "you must have been 
unfortunate in your choice of acQuaintance : I 
am unwillinof to believe, that the most tender of 
aU relations is thus impeded in its effects by na- 
tural necessity/' . 

"Domestic discord," answered she, "is not in- 
evitably and fatally necessary ; but yet it is not 
easily avoided. We seldom see that a jvhole fa- 
mily is virtuous: the Good and the evil cannot 
well asree ; and the evil can yet less agree with 
4Miie another : even the virtuous fall sometimes to 

jrarig^pce, when their virtues are pf different lf:inds» 
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fend tendlns to extremes. In Genemlt those pa- 
rents have most reverence who most deserve it: 
for he that lives weU cannot be despised. 

'*Many othiSr evils infest private liffe. Some are 
the slaves of sei*vants whom they have trusted 
With their affkirs. Some are kept in continual 
anxiety by the caprice of rich relations, whom 
they cannot please and dare not offend. Some 
husbands are imperious, and some wives per- 
verse : and, as it is always more easy to do evil 
than Good, though the wisdom or virtue of one 
can very rarely make many happy, the folly or 
vice of one may make many miserable.'* 

Ifsucih be the General effect of marriaefe,'^ said 
the prince, ** I shall, fol* the future, think it dan- 
feerous to connect my interests with that of ano- 
ther, lest I should be unhappy b^ my parent's 
fault." 

. .** I have met,*' Sq,id the princess, with manSr who 
live single for that reason; but I never found that 
their prudence o\i8rht to raise envy. They dream 
away their time without friendship, without fond- 
ness, arid kre dftV^en to rid themselves of the day, 
for which they have no use, by childish amuse- 
ments, or vicious delights. They act as beings 
under the constant sense of some known inferi- 
ority, that fills their minds with tancour, and 
their torieUes with censure. TheSr are peevish at 
hoine, arid malevolent abroad; and, as the out- 
laws of humah nature, make it their business and 
their pleasure to disturb that society which de- 
bari& them from its privileges. To live without 
feelins: or excitingr sympathy, to be fortunate 
without adding to the felicity of others^ or aflSic- 
ted without tastiner the balm of pity, is a state 
more Gloon[iy than solitude : it is not retreat, but 
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exclusion from, maakind. 1 Maxp^^hBS Wiijr 
pains, buit celibacy has ho plea^ure^^^^^ . / 1. 
, "What tliea is tq.be dorie!^'; s^f 4(^,^^^^ 
more we inQuire,.thp less we cap,xeso|vp^ Sprely 
ne.is rao^t iikely to please himself tlxat ha^ na 
plher inclination to resjard.'; 


CHAP. It. 


' l>lSQUI8ITION UFOJ^r GK^irriNt^SS^ 

. jTHiE CQijLversi^txbn . had a sj^udrt pa|iiseu> ^ Thp 
prince, haying considered his sji&ter^s pb&ej^f^tiQPr 
told her* tliat she had suh:eye4 life wiith :^re.fu- 
dice,ahd supposed misery where she did lipt fmd 
it. "Your, narrative,!' .says he* *HhiWs xet ^ 
darker Glooiii upoa tjie pfospecte of f^^ 
predictions of Imlac were but faint SKctches .of 
the, evils. painted by Nekayah-, I have be,^n late^ 
1; 



to be l^ojiieht by wealtb^, hor^nforqedby 
It. is evident, that as ^^y in^n acts ift a' wld^^ 
compass, he must be mprQ "eiPose^,t6'bk>>d 
froin enmity^ or miscarriage irom cnaiice ; ,fRO- 
evfer ha.s.many to please or to poyerp,, ijjU^t use 
tWmjhistry of many agents, sunie, of ,whoiii JvJB 
be wicked, and some isaoirant^} .^by sppie he ^;ill 
be mist^ea, ancj ^y others betrayed., If he^p 
lies pnpv ;^e will offend 'anj6tUer i; fhosip .that. $ffe 
' not favQ^yjred will think ,thi?msetYps liiJureji ; and, 
3ihce favpurs, can be conferfeci ^)it up^n few, tl^£ 
^Greater nuinbejt will be.always^dispp^ten^ 
^ '■The,disGonte;^^t,!'^ the>ni5(cess^\'.*^ic^^^ 

.tiiiis unreaspnabV?:l[;V9P<2^ r'shalLaiway^^ 
^spirit to despise, :afl ! \ 

' " "£)iscbntent,"^ answered Rasselas, *^wiil not 2tl- 


wgyshe without reason under the most just anc^ 
^Bj^lant adiriinfstration;of pit^^^ "Non^l 

iiowevet attibritive, can always disbover that merit 
Wliich indifirence or fac,tion tnay happen to obj 
^fcdre'j and'none, however PoWerjPul, can alw^ij^i 
reVkrd'it. Yet/ he that sees inferior desert; adl 
yanced abpye him, will naturally impute ttiat 


j[iyeferen(?e to 'Partialis or daprice ; anicj, indeed. 
it ca*n scatcety. be hope^d thart any ihah, Itoweyer 


I 



mose of tiisrfa;vouriteS; '^e will pejiutt sbtne .tq 
liifeasie'iiini' wtio can neVfer serv'e llitn :'.lie' Will dis- 


jw^hptn he 'receives pleaiiure he will in^is turti ph- 
d^slyour to pfvie' it.' ^ Thus aViII recomtri(^nd 
^bipetitoes i>f evdl whtcti^ ^^^^ by mo- 

hey, or by the ^riiore4estru 
and servuity. 

**He that has m^c}\ to dp ^ will do somethirie 
wronsr, and of that' wrdns: must suffer the conse- 
Qiienees ; and If it v\rere Pdssible that lie shOiHd 
always act rightly, yet when sudh numbers are to 
jV^dge of 1x15 /conduct, the bacj will c^i^ijrjB ^nd 
ol^^'tTO^ Jita by malevolence, ,and:. ]th.e .<?o.od 
;4qmetiin,es by mistake. '^ " 



llnely believe to have fled ff om tjirbtteis .and>^ 
laces to seats of hujnl^le privacy jaiid placid pb- 
Vcurity? For whgLt can hindfer the\sa^is^apl]pii, of 
Intercept the expectation^, of l?im whos^ abilitie3 
"^^be.ade^^a^te ipl]iis em^^^ Wh6 sees witb 
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jhis own eyes the w.hole circuit of his influence.' 
who chooses by his own knowledge aU whom h^ 
trusts, and whom none are tempted to deceive 
by hope or fear ? Surely he has nothing to do but 
to love and to be loved, to b^ virtuous aipL^ to be 
bappy" 

** Whether perfect happiness woal4 be procured 
by perfect Goodness^*' said Nekayah, '".this world 
will never afford an opportunity of d^cidine. But 
this, at }ea^t, may be maihtaine4f:tliat we do not 
always find visible happiness iri prpiwrtion to vlr 
pible virtue. All natural and almost all political 
evils, are incident alike tq the bad apd oood ; they 
are confounded in the misery qt 9. faming, ^nd 
not much distineruished in the fury of a fection : 
they sink toerether ia a tempest, ^nd are ^Iriy^a 
together from their country by invaders, AH that 
virtue can afford is Quietness of conscieuce, and 
a steady prospect of a happiej;' stateT; tliis may en^ 
able us ^o endure calamity with patience; 'but 
remember that patience mtist suppose pain." ' ' 


CHAP, III. 

. It^BSELAS AND NEKAYAH CpNTIN^fE TJBE^II 

CONVERSATION. 

"DEAR princess," said Rasselas, "you fall inta 
the common errors* of exasgeratoiT (JeclamatioiiV 
by producing, in ^ f^mijiar disQuisiition, exampje^ 
of national* cal^m^ties, ^hd scenes of extensive 
misery, whiph arf four^d in bool^s, rather than in 
the world, and which, as they ar^ horrid, a^e or- 
dained to be rare. J^et us ;iot im^q^iue evil§ vHiicb 
we do not feel, uor injure life by misrqpresehta-n 
tions. 1 cannot bear that Querelous eloQuencft 
Vjjich threateiis every ci^y 1viti| a siege like t]^^ 
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(af Jerusalem, that makes famine attendon every 
flisrht of. locusts, and suspends pestilence- on the 
yr'ing of every blast that issues from the ijouth. 

"On necessary and Inevitable evils wl^ich over-* 
whelm kingdoms at once, all disputation is vain: 
when they happen, they must be endured. But 
it js evident, that these bursts of universal dis* 
tress are more dreaded than felt ; thousands 
and ten tliousancjs ^oij-rish in youth, and wither 
iii asre^* wi^out the knowledge of any other thaii 
domestic evils, arid share the same pleasures and 
yexations whether their kings are mild or cruel, 
whether the armies of their country pursue their 
^nenwes, or retreat before thepi. While courig 
are disturbed with intestine competitions, and 
ambassadors are negotiating in foreign countries', 
the sriiith stiii plies his anvil, and the busbgtnd- 
nian drives his plough forward; the necessaries 
j[)f life are rcQuired and obtained, and the succes-^ 
sive business of the seasons continues to make its 
ivonted revolutions. * 

"Let us ceasq tp tohsider what, perhaps, niay 
never happen, ^rfd what, when it shall happen, 
will laugh at hiiinan speculation. We will nofe 
endeavour to modifV the motions qf the elemewrts, 
pr to fix the destiny of kingdoms. It is our busi*. 
ness to Consider what beings like us may perform t 
each labouring for his own happiness, by promo- 
ting within his pircle^ however narrow, the happi^ 
ness of others. 

^'Maniage is evidently the dictate of nature; 

men and women were niade to-be companions of 

each other, and therefore I cannot be persnaded 

but that marriage is one of the means of hap- 

^Jpiness." 

* "I know nott" said the princess; "whet^j 
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the v^rious/fprms of connubial infeljci'ty, tlie iip'^ 
expected pauses of lastinsrdiscord^tiie diversities- 
of tenappr^ the oppqsitiop?' of opjnibh, the j^ude 
collisions of contrary desire iy^here both .^r^i m-^^^^ 
by violent impulses, ^he obstpate coijtj^Vf pf di§- 
3ijreeable^ virtues, where' both are supi>6rted by 
Consciousness of Qood intention, I am Is^metto^^ 
4isiM>s^!d to thinK with t\^t severei* J^'asiifsts Pf 
inost nations, that mairiaisre is r.athejr pertnittejd 
than approveda and that none, ibut by tk^msti- 
bation of a. piassion top jrrinch indiilgre.^J entiihsle 



happy t)ian piarriage. Both conditions ii[iay 1>^ 
bad, but they cannot both be worst. Thus it 
liappens wtien wronsr oPLhio.ns are ept^rtaine^d*. 
tljat they i;nutually destroy each other, and leav»^ 
the mind open to truth?" 

"I did not expect,'! answered the ipriiiqess, !! to 
jji€;ar tljat imputed to falshpdd which is th6\cpix-- 
6C9uer)ce only of irailty. To the ihinid, as to ttife 
eye, it >s difftcult to compare witli e^actjoje^?' o^ 
jepts yast in their extent^ an4 varipws fn tjieir 
jpayts. ^yiier? we see pr conceive ttp'^w^ple ;g,]t 
.ojnce, >v€; readily notp i\^ discri^iip^^ltjiop^^g^,^^ 
jcide the preference: but of two systep^s, pf w^tcn 
neither can be-^surveyed by any hung|aw j^in? 
its full cprnP^^^s of niaijp^ude a^d mjultipJt^l^^ 
compliciation, where. is the wonder^ tl(^'^ji^^ 
of the wbpjle by parts, 1 am alternately a|f^q\^$^ 
\}j ope and tlie pt^ner, as either prp^s^s.^j^^n/fla^ 
memory or fancy? We differ froni ourselvei? ^yi^^ 
;|»:we ijiiffer from pach otl^er, whqn we §eej dnfy 


i*art of the Question, as in the multifarious r^ia-^ 
iions of politics and morality; but when we per- 
ijeive the whole at once, as in numerical compu- 
tations, all agree in one judsjment, ahd none evei 
fanes his opinioh/' . 

' ." Let us not add,*' said the prince, ** to the othef 
evjils of life the bitterness of controversy, nor en- 
^eavour to vie with each other in subtilties of 
argument. We are employed in a searbh, of 
)irhich both are cQually to erijoy the success, or 
suffer by, the miscarriaee: It is therefore fit that 
trie^ assist each other. You surely ebhclude too 
hastily from the infelicity of marriaire aerainst its 
institution ; will not the misery of life prove e- 
Qiiaily that life cannot be the Gift of heaven ; the 
World ,must be peopled by marriage, or peopled 
Wlthotitity' 

"j^ow the world is to be peopled," returned 
5Nekkyah, " is not my care, and needs not be yours. 
1 sefe no danger that the present Generation should 
omit to leave successors behind them: we are not 
if6# inQiiirihe for the world, but for ourselves;' 

chAp:iv. 

Ttt5 DEBATE ON MAERIAOE CONTINUED- 

. •*5TlfeG(k)d of the w^ Rassela^, ''is the 

sdilie with the Good of all its .parts. If marriaofe 
be, best for mankin^d it mu§t be evidently best fc^ 
individuals, or a perinanent and necessary duty 
mu^ be the iciause of evil; ahd so;mfe iftust be irie^ 
vitabiy sacrificed fe the t^onveiiieiice of btherii. 
T[h the estimate wBicf^y^ have hiadfe Wf the two 
'States, tt ^ppekrs that the incomniodltl^ of k sin-- 
'!^^e^]i^ ate, iha G'teat irieasure, necessary aiid cer- 
^ikik^M mWe of the conjuefai statte dccident^l 
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and avoidable, I cannot forbear to flatter W"^ 
self* that prudence and l^enevolence will mak^ 
maiTiaere happy. The General folly of mankind 
is the cause of General complaint. What can be 
expected but disappointment and repentance 
from a Choice made in the immaturity of youth, 
in the ardour of desire, without judgment, with- 
out foresight, without inQuiry after conformity o^ 
opinions^ similarity of manners, rectitude of judor- 
meh t, or purity of sentiment. 

"Such is the common process of' niarria^e. A 
youth or maiden meetihe by cTiahce, or brought 
together by artifice, exchange clances, reciprb-^ 
cate civil itieSi go home and dream of one anothe^n 
Having little to divert attehlipn, or diversify 
thought, they find themselves uneasy when thej^ 
are apart, and therefore conclude that they shall 
be happy together. They marry, and discover 
what nothing but voluntary blindness before had 
concealed; they wear out life |n altercations, and 
charge nature with cruelty. 

"From those early marriages proceed likewise 
the rivalry of parents and children: the son is ea- 
ger to enjoy the world before the father is williner 
to forsake it, and there is hardly room atolice for 
twd (jettieratiotife. ^he daughter be&in^ to bl6oni 
before the mother can be content to fade, and 
neither can forbear to wish for the absence of 
the other. 

^'Sureirali these evils may be avoided by thait 
deliberation and delay which prudence prescribes 
to irrevocable choice. In the variety and jollity erf 
youthful pleasures life may be well enough sup- 
ported without the help of a partner. Long time 
will increase experience, and wider, views willal* 
low better opportunitiesof inojuiry and selectipxi* 
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^e adyantase at lea^t, will be certain; the pa- 
rents will be visibly older than their children. 
: "What reason cannot collect," said Nekas'ah, 
f *and what experiment has not c/et tauohU can 
be known only from the report of others. I have 
Joeen told that late marriases are not eminently 
happy* Thii^ is a Question too important to be 
neerlected, and I have often proposed it to those, 
whose accuracy of remark, and comprehensive^ 
n^s of knowledge j made their sufFrases worthy 
of resard.. They have. Generally determined, 
that it is dangerous for a man and woman to sus- 
pend their fate upon each other, at a time when 
opinions are fixed, and habits are established; 
when friendships have been contracted on both 
sides, when life lias been planned into method, 
an^ thp mind has long enjoyed the contempla- 
tion of its own prospects. 

"It is scarcely possible that two travelling 
through the world under the conduct of chance, 
i^ould have been both directed to the same path, 
and it wiU not often happen that either will Quit 
thq tract which cpstoni has made pleasing. When 
the desultory levity of youth has settled into re- 
gularity, it is spon sujcceeded by pride ashamed 
to yield, or obstinacy delighting to contend. 
And even tho,ug;h mutual esteem produces mu- 
tual desire to please, time itself, as it modifies 
unchangeably the external mien, determines 
likewise the direction of the passions, and Gives 
an inflexible rigidity to the manners. Long cus- 
to|7is are not easily broken : he that attempts to 
change the course of his own life, very often la- 
bours in vain, and how shall we do that for 
others which we are seldom able to do for our- 
selves?" 
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But surely," interposed the pdace, '^iyou smiK^ 
pose the chief motive of choice^raotten, or ne* 
sleeted. Whenever I shall seek a wife^it shall be 
m^ first Question, whether she be ^illlnfir to be 
led by reason?** 

^'Thus it is," said Neka^fah, ^^ that philosophers 
are deceived. There axe a thousand familiar dis^ 
putes> which reason never <^n decide; Questi<io» 
that elude investistation, and make losib^ndleu* 
lotts ; cases where sometfaiauB must be doEie^ and 
wbei;e 14ltle can be said; Consider the sCati of 
mankind^ and kiQuiiie how few can bis-suPPosttd 
to act upoft any occasions^ wh^^r small^ os^ 
Great, with all the reasoai^ of aGtion- Present to 
theii^ mind^. Wretched would be the pair above 
all names of wretchedness, wha should be doom^ 
ed to adjust hzf reason everd^ momine all the 
minute detail of a domestic da;y ; 

*' Those' who man^ at an advasK^- aofiiei will 
probab]^;y escape the encroachments eftibieirchil^ 
dren; butv in diminution of this advantase, thesf 
will be Ukeld^ to leave them^i iemorant 'and helf^ 
less, to a Guardian^s mercd^: or, if that should it^t 
happen,^ they must at least so' out of tti/e world 
befoi^e they see those- whom^ th6»lovteJbe«t either 
wiseordreat. 

" From their children; if they htt^e leito ta l^sbv 
they have less also to hope^ and they lose, with- 
out eQuivalent, the joys of early love, andftShe 
convenience of unitinswith manners Pliant, and 
minds susceptible of new impressions, whiob 
misht wear away their dissimilitudes' bsy k>ft» CO* 
habitatit!>n, as soft bodies, b;y pontlnual attrilioiit 
confbnii their surfaces to each^other. • 

**I believe it will' be found that those wl» 
marry late are best pleased with their childrettv 
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Mid those wha raarny.e?«rly with theif parents.** 
••The union, of these two aflfections," said Has- 
selas, ^* would produce all that could be wished. 
Perhaps there is a time when marriase . missht 
unite them, a time neither too earls/ for the 
&ther, nor too late fi)r the husband." 

^••EyeKy hour,-' answered rthe princess, ••con- 
firms my prejudice in favour of the-^ositioh so 
ofteu Htterad by the mouth Qf lB>lac, •That na- 
ture setsr her oifta on the risht hand and i on the 
left/ Those con^ittom which flatter hope and 
attract desire, are soiconstituted^ that, as we 
appi?oaeh lOne^ we recede from another. There 
are /Goods. sO'OPPosed that weicasmot seize both, 
but, bss^; too mw^ prudence, nm«y/FasS) ibetween 
t^em at4;oo oreat a distance to reach either. ' This 
i^ often f Ifhe iat^ of kms /coosiderationt ; he idoes 
notlHQ^ who QUdeftTours to do more than iis al* 
Ipw^d tp.huqiamtsf. Flatter not arourself with 
fH^atraiieties ( of Pleasure. Of the blesstoas set 
before a^ou^ joaake i/our choice, and becontent. 
No wan cm taste the fruits: of autumn^ wirile he 
is dj^li^htii^ hissscent with ithe flowers of the 
s^iin^: fQ^/mfm c^ii, at the same tjkneipfill his eup 
ftom t^espur^ aodfroro theinoutb of the Nile." 





..CHAP. V. ,; ••^'■i\ 

IMLAC ENTERS AND CttANGE^ TII:^j 
tOaj^VEESATION. 

^ER£ Xn»lao , entei>ed« and intemiPted /ti^m> 

In^aQ," said Rasgielas> 'M have been takins from 

tiie p^iiae3s the disuxal h£»tony ofpcivatieir life, 

f^ndftm;{UHiost>discQU[ra0e4 irom further search." 

••Jt^^ms tome,'' said Jijilac, ••that while you 

aie niak^'the^cboice of Ul^sid^ou;]^ to live. 

M : 
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You wander aboiit a single city, whicli, however 
larse and diversified^ can now alibrd few novel- 
ties, and forget that you are in a coiihtny, fanious 
among the earliest monarcliies for thfe i^owey and 
wisdom of its inhabitants; a country, where the 
sciences first dawned that illuminatte the world, 
and beyond which the arts cannot be traced of 
civil society or domestic life. 

"The old Egyptians have left; behind thehi m64 
numents of industry and Poweir'bef6yef whtch all 
European magnificence is conifessted to lade' a- 
way. The ruins of their architetture affe' i!he 
schools of modem builders, and from -the won-^ 
ders which time has spared, we lAab^ -conjecture; 
though uncertainly, wh'at it has deiitroyed.'' • 

."My curiosity," said Rasselas,** does not very 
strongly lead me to survey piles of stone, or 
mounds of earth ; my business is- with inen: I 
come here not to measure fragments of temples', 
pr trace choaked aQueducts, but -to lo6k upoii 
the various scenes of the present woHd .'* ' • - ' 

"The things that are now beforei usy' said the 
princess, "rcQuire attention, and deserve it. What 
have I to do with the lieroes ot the monuments 
of ancient times? with times which heVaer can re^ 
turn, and heroes, whose form of life was different 
from all that the present condition of mankind 
requires or allows." 

"To know an^f thing," returned the poet, "we 
must know its effects ; to see men we must see 
their wbrks, that we may learn what Reason has 
dictated, or passion has incited, and find what 
-are the most powerful motives of action. To 
judge rightly of the present we must oppose it 
to the past; for all judgment is comparative, 
and of the future nothing can be known. The 
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truth is, that no mind is much emplo^'ed upoij 
the present : recollection and anticipation fill up 
almost all our moments. Our passions are joy 
and Grief, love and hatred, hope and fear. Of 
Joy and crief the past is the object, and the fu- 
ture of hope and fear; even love arid hatred 
respect the past, for the cause must have been 
befere the effect. 

**The present statte of thiriefr ife the coniseQti6nce 
of the former, and it is hatural to enquire what 
were the sources of the c^Odd that we^nioy, or 
the evil that we suffer. If 'we act only f&v oiir- 
selv^, to nesledt tliestudty of' history fe «iot 
prudent: if we are entrusted with the care of 
others, it is not just. Isnordhce, irlnen it is vo-» 
luntary,' is criminal ; and he may properly be 
char&ed with evil, who refused to learn how he 
might prevent it. 

•'There is no part of hirtoiy so Generally nseful 
as that which relates the progress of the 'human 
mind, the Gradual improvement of reason, the 
successive advaneefe 'of science, the vicissitudes 
of learninsr and isnorance, which are the lisht 
and darkness of thinkins beincs; the extinction 
and resuscitation of arts, and the revolutions of 
the intellectual world. If accounts of ^ battles 
and invasions are peculiarly the business of prin- 
ces, the useful or elesfant arts are not to be nes- 
lected ; those who liave kinssdoma to Govern, 
have understandinsfs to cultivate. Example is al* 
ways more efficacious than precei^t. A sbldier is 
formed in wari and a painter must copy pictures. 
In this, contemplative life has the advantasre : 
Great actions are seldom seen, but the labours of 
art are always at hand for those Who desire tq 
know what art has been able to-pei*fbntt, v 
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''When the ed^e or the imaainatkm is fitrueli 
with hny unconimon ^^ork, the ne^^t transit^ 
of an ^^tive mind is to the mean^ Ixy which it 
was performed • Here begins th^ true use of >such 
contcanplation ; w^ e^larae our ffoiisiPcehaQSiioa 
\>zf nev ideas, ;and perhaps r^ooyf^r <9omp art :li>st 
to manl^ind, or learn wjiat ^s le^s.pecfectli/ loiowi) 
in our own country. At least we .ccpiparer cmr 
f>wn with loria^r ti«|€i9i' i^nd eilber; i^eooiiee ,at cmr 
imnrovfiments, orfti>yfci»it is theiifirs*}«M>tiG«;t<)r 
wards Good, discover 4dw deffeqts/' 

"I am wili\iu3,'Nsaid the iPCince^ v'tepee aU Jthat 
ca« deserve iHysea*jph*"T-"AP^;I^: said th^»rin^ 
cea, "lihail reioice tQ;Jeftr«/aoBW5thins ,Qf i^ 
maMiQtSi of antiQultdF.'' 

*' The « roost .pompaut moQ^uocmit . of EsKffimn 
oreatnessf^ aiid one of ihe moat /l^ulk^ worj^ of 
manual industry," said Imlac, ^*arette^£^faw^k^t 
fabrics raised before the tim^ ofh}9twtgimxd of 
wliich. the earliest narratives a^Qir4^s. pnAyiimt 
certain trad itions. Of these tla^ Gjn^tgiskt is atiU 
standing, <veny little jaiured tsy tkm^'' 

"!' Let us visit them t<^lmo9^^ows'^ «^4 IfMgKfjab^ 
^'I hai/« oft€4i. heard -df the ifl jf raroidsv aod>sbfiJl 
iitit nest jtiU I hay0 seen^tl^in iwitb«Ptiiemdrwi^ti^ 
with msf owneyes." 

^ CiJAP. VI. 

'TIKBY YJS'IX THE P<V(R'AM3Ja8. 

. Tlifi xe^luljoh b€di»a th^s takeii^^he::^^ setout 
the nejctdas/r Tfy^ laid tents upon th^ eai^els^ 
Jpf^dBfif^ ^«e?plyed to stay, an^on^c U^ pjyr^^mids. till 
theiii .c^ifriosit?^ ,vf as ^^\^ saiaslied . . ^esy rtravel^ 
ted o«itlx,i Ituwed aside to eyerj>r.thftna rei?2^rk- 
able, sto»»edi jfrQni'jIiw^ ta tijajje and: co^v^r^^d 
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with the inhabitants, and observed the variouit 
appearance! of towns ruined and inhabited, of 
wild and cultivated nature. 

When they came to the oreat pyramid they 
were abtonifthed at the extent of the base, and th€ 
heisM of t^e top. Imlae explained to them the 
pdnciples^' upon which the pyramidal fbrni wasi 
diosen>fo9t a fabric intended to co^xtend its du^ 
ration with that of the world : he shewed that ltd 
Gradual diminution cave it such stability, as de-^ 
ftated all the common attacks of the elements, 
and couid scai^cely be overthrown h» earthQuakes 
themselves^ the least reslst&Ue of natural vio- 
lences A concussion that should shatter the 
pyramid would threaten the dit^olution of thd 
continent 

They measured all its dimension^^, and pitched 
th^eir tents at its foot. Next day they prepared 
to enter hslnteriot apartments^ and bavins hired 
the common Guides, climbed up to the first pas^ 
saais. When tite ibvourite of the princess, looking 
into^ the cavity, ^stepped back and trembled ^ 
^nPekuMH'' sadd the princess, **of what art thou 
afraid?*' Of the narrow entrance,'* answered the 
ladyv^and of the dreadful oloom. I dare not 
&iilba a place which- must surely be h^abited t>y 
unQUiefr souis. The orisbial possessors of these 
dreadful vaiu)t» will start up beforems, and per^ 
hapst slmt us in for evep." She spoke, and threw 
her arms round the neek of her mistress/ 

*Uf all your f^ be of apparitions,"' said the 
PAfAG&4 '*!' will> promise you safety : there is no 
dangei^ from the dead; he that is once buried 
will be-seen no more/' 

^That thedead are seen no morCi" said Imlac^ 
^^ will not undertake to maintain* assainst the 
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concurrent arid unvaried testimony/ of all ases!f 
and of all natioo^. « There is no people, rude of 
learned, amonoj whom apparitions of the dead 
are not related and believed* This opinion, 
whieb^ perhaps, prevails as far as human nature 
is diffused^ could become universal only by its 
truth : those that never heard of one another, 
would not have a&reed in a tale which nothins 
but experiencte can make credible. That it is 
doubted by sinsle cavillers can very little weak- 
en the General evidence, and some who deny it 
with their tonsues, confess it by their feara. 

" Yet I do not mean to add new terrors to those 
which have already seized: upon Pekuah- There 
can be no reason why spectres should hatmt the 
pyramid more than other places, or why they 
should have power or will to hurt innocence apd 
purity. Our entrance is no violati<?n of their pri« 
vileses ; we can take nothing: from them, how 
then pan we offend them?" , 

"My dearPekuah," said the prioicess, "I will 
always so before you, and liulac shall follow 
youi Remember that you are the companion of 
fee princess of Abissinia." 

"If the princess is pleased that her servaiB4, 
shotild.die," returned the lady, '4et her com- 
mand some death less dreadful than encloaUTe in 
this horrid cavern/ You know I dare not disobey 
you ; I must qq if you comnrand me : feut, if I 
once enter, I shall never come back." 

"The princess saw that her fear was too stronsf 
for expostulation or reproof, and en>bracios her, 
told her that she should stay in the tent till their 
return. Pekuah was not yet satisfied, but enr 
treated the princess not to pursue so dreadftrt a 
purpose as that of entering the recesses of the 
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i&yftlmids.* "Thoush I cannot teach Courase 
«ald Nekayah, "ImUst not learn cowardice; dot 
teave Wt^JtSft undone what I canj^ hlthet tmly tci 
do." : 

CttAlP, Vlt 

TttfcY ENTER THE PYRAMID^ 

5?EKltAH cle^cdnded to the tents^ and the test 
eiitef^ei Jhe iptyraraid ; thfer/ passed thi-oudh th9 
fetalferies, surveyed the. vaults of ihartAe, and ei^ 
ftWittied the cljest in which the bod??^ of theibtin-: 
att fe ^^psed, to h^ve been, reposited. IHje::^ 
ttieftx^tdbwn in one 'of the inost spacibm dham- 
beiti tb ' test a while before they attempteij to 
iPtetiirh; 

**'We hfave nbw,*^'said tmlac, •* Gratified our 
hiinds '«ritji an cicact view of the Greatest work o)r 
ttian, except the wall of <i;hina. 

"Of the wall it is very easy to assism the mo- 
tives. It secured a Wealthy aiid 'timt)rpus nation 
from the incin^ions of Barbarxam;^ whose unskil- 
fulness in arts made it easier for them to supply 
their Wants by rapine than by industry, and who 
from time to time poured In upOn the inhabitants 
of peaceful commerce, as vultures descend upon 
domestic fowl. iTieir celerity and fierceness 
tnade the wall nedessary , and their ienorance 
maide it efficacious. 

'^•Siit for the p^ftamids no rtSason has ever been* 
Given adei^uate to the cost ahd labour oif the work. 
The narrowrifess of the c^hanibers i^oires that it 
dould aflToFd ' no retpeat from enemies, and trea- 
»cires niisht have t^caa r^^ifced at fiir less ex- 
pence with €Quail security, f t^eems to have bee^n 
erected only ia compliance with that hutaeer of 
imaelnatloii ^which preys Incessantly upcta life, 

Iff 
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and must be ahyays appeased by some emplby^ 
ment. Those ^\i>g have, already alLthat they caa 
enJoy,.fliust enlarge their desires* He that has' 
built for use, till use is supplied, must besin ta 
build for vanity, and extend his Plan to the ut- 
most power of human performance, that he may 
not be soon reduced to form another wish. 
^ "I consider, this^ mighty stnicture as at monu-- 
tnent oif the. insufficiency of human enjoyments* 
A ^iii^ whose power is unlimftedr and whose 
treasures sunnount all seal and iioasin^ry' wants,, 
i^^^bmpelled to solace by the erection of a pyra- 
mid, 't^ii^'lsatiety of domipioji and tastelessness of 
pleasures, and to amuse the tcdiousness of de-^ 
clininsr life, by seeing: thousands labouring with^ 
oul^ end, ^nd one st^jie, fer no purpose, laid upon 
another. Whoever thoir art, that, npt content 
with a moderate co^ditipn^, ima^n^st happinesa 
in joyal ^naenificence, and dreame^t that CQm- 
xnand ,or riches .can feed the appetite of novelty 
with perpetu^^l Gratifications,, survey the pyra- 
mids, and confess thy folly P" 
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' . . ; €;HAP, VIIL . , 

THfe'pRIlsrCESS MEETS WITH .AN iTNEXPECTEn 
' ' / MISFORTirj*E. 

.. . > ' • .• * ' ' 

THEY rose up and returned throush the cavity 
afc ; which the^y had entered,' and the princess pre^ 
pared fqir ber fevourite a long narrative of dark 
liabyrrnthsis^^aiKl costly i!Ooms, and of the diflferent' 
iinpiiessiQn3 which the varieties of the way had 
made upon her. But when they came to their traior 
they found every oae sllen^t and dejected : the 
ijaen discovered sh^rme and fear in; their counte- 
nances, and the womeni^^ere weepins in the teats. 
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What had happened they did not tny to con- 
jecture, but immediately inQuired, ."You had 
scarcely entered into the pyramid," said one of 
the attendants, '*when a troop of Arabs rushed 
upon us : we were too few to resist them, and too 
Slow to escape. They were about to search the 
tents, set us on our camels, and drive us alons 
before them, when the approach of some Turkish 
horsemen put them to flieht; but they seized the 
lady Pekuah with her two maids, and carfied 
them away : the Turks are now pursuins them 
by our instii^ation, but I fear they will not be 
able to overtake them." 

The princess was overpowered with surprise 
and orief. Rasselas, in the first heat of his resent- 
ment, ordered his servants to follow him, and 
prepared to pursue the robbers with his skbre \n 
his'hand. "SSir," said Imlac, "what can^you liop^e 
from violence or valour; the Arabs areiifounted 
on horses trained to battle and retreat;' we have 
only beasts of burden. By leaving our present 
station we may lose the princess, but cannot 
hope to retrain Pekuah." 

* In a short time the Tm-ks returned, havins not 
beien able to reach the enemy, * The priiicess 
burst out into new lamentations, fend ' Rasselas 
could scarcely forbear to reproach them with 
cowardice; but Imlac was of opinion, ^that the 
escape of the Arabs was no addition to their mis- 
fortune, for, perhaps, they would" have killed 
their captives rather than have resigned them. 
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CHAP. IX. 

TMEY ftBTU&N TO CAIRO tVITJHOlJT FEKUAlf, ' 

THERE was nothing to be hoped froim longer 
stasr. Tliedr returned to Cajirq repentiius of their 
curiosit;^, cehsuriue the ne^^iisence of tbe cb^ 
vemment, lamentins their own lasboess which 
l;iad noslepted to procure ai ouaid, ima^u^nsf 
ma^ny expedicaits by which the loss of ^ekii^ 
Qii^iht l^ave been prevented, and resolving^ to <ip 
sometbine for her recover^?, tiiou8;h none coiikl 
find an:y thins^ proper to be done. 

Nekayah retired to her chamber, where fcer 
women attempted to comfort, her, by telUnts; her 
that all had their troubles^ and tlu^t lady PeJ^ii^b^ 
had enjoyed inuch han>Mi@^ in;the world fpr a^ 
lpn8 time^^hd mi^ht reas^na^y (^pept a chaiMij|& 
of fortur^. They hoped ^om^ copd * wo»ld bc^ 
feu her wheresoever she was, and thajt their luis^ 
tress would find another friend who iniaht is^iip-^ 
pfcy her Place. 

The princess^ nns^ie the^i no ansiwer, and they 
continued the form of coodolciipe, 1^9 1 much 
orieved in their hearty that thei»vourite was. lost. 

Nf(3;t ^Bgf the pripc^ presented to th§ Basygfa ^ 
i^^morial qI^ the wroW which \^ had suffei«4» 
amd ft petition fQrredre«s. Th99asiSft^thr^^e4 
lo punish ^^ robbers^ but 4^ not ^.ttimiPt to^ 
cat^ tb^» T^or, indoeds could tj^ywownt m 
description be Given by which he misfht direct 
the. piuiu^t 

It soon appeared that nothins; would be done 
by authority. Governors, beins accustomed to 
hear of more crimes than they can punis^, and 
more wronfifs than they can redress, set them-* 
selves at ease by indiscriminate AQSUsence, and 
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pre9eoJtl;y far&;et the reQuest when they lose &iaht 
of the petitioner^ 

Iml^c then en4eavoured to Gain some intelliT 
9enpe tjy private afifents. IJe found mao^/ who 
pretended to an e^aet knowledge qf all the 
haunts of the Arabs^ and to regular correspon-r 
dence with their chiefs, and who readily under-* 
took the recover^r of Pekuah. Of these, soihe 
were furolshed with money for their journey, and 
came, back no more ; soni§ w^jre liberally p^id 
for accQunts wWch a few da^ys discovered to-be 
]^lse. But the princess would not su^r any 
^meanS) however improbable,, to be left untrif d^ 
labile she was doing something she kept hpr hc^ 
^Uve* As one expedient foiled, another wfis sua- 
f$ested ; when one messen^rer returned unsuccess-* 
ful, another was dispatched to a different Quarter. 

Two months, had passed, and of Pekuah nothinia 
tiad been heard ; the hopes which they had endear 
vaured to raise in each other orew more languid, 
and the princess, when she saw nothing! more to be 
tried,; ^nk down inconsolable in hopeless dejecti- 
on. A thousand times she reproached herself with 
the easfy compliance by which she permitted fee* 
fovourite to stay behind her. *' Had not my fondr 
ness," saUJ she, "lessened my authority, Pekuah 
' had not dared to talk of her twrors. She ousht 
tq have. Rsared me more than spectres. A sevens 
looi would have overpowered her; a peremptpn>? 
<:oniimand would have compeUed abedieno©* 
Why did foolish indulgence prevail upoh me? 
wji3? did I not speak, and refuse to hear?" 

** Great princess,'' said Imlac, "do not reproach 
yourself ft)r your virtue, or consider that as blame- 
pible by which evil has ^cidentally beeo caused* 
Your tenderness for the timidity of Pekuah was 
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Generous and kind. When we act accord insr 
to our duty, we commit the event to him h^/ 
whose laws our actions are Goyerned,'and who will 
sufFer none to be finally punished for obedience. 
When, in prospect of some Good, whether natural 
or moral, we break the rules prescribed lis, we 
withdraw from the direction of superior wisdom,,' 
and take all conscQuences upon ourselves, Man 
cannot so far know the connexioh of causes arid 
events, as that he may venture to do wtoiiq in 
order to do risht. When w;e ipursue our end by 
lawful means, ^Ve may always console our mls^^ 
cairiasfe by the hope of future recohipence. 
When we consult only our own policy, and at^ 
tempt to find a nearer way to Good, by oyerleap-i* 
ins the settled boundaries of risht and wronsr, we 
cannot be happy even by success, because we 
cannot escape the consciousness of our fault; but, 
if we iiiiscarry, the disappointment is irremedi- 
ably imbittered. How comfortless is the sorrow 
of hfra, who feels at once the panss of GUilt, 
and the vexation of calamity which Guilt has 
brousht upon him? Consider, princess, what 
would have been your condition, if the lady Pe- 
kuah had entreated to accompany you,&nd beinff 
compelled to stay in the tents, had been carried a- 
way; or how- would you have bdme the thouafht, 
if you had forced her into the pyramid, and she 
had died before you in asonies of terror ?" ** HgLd 
either happened, (said Nekayah) I could not have 
borne life till now : I should have been tortured to 
madness by the remembrance of such cruelty, or 
must have pined away in abhdrrence of myself." 
"This at least," said Imlac, "is the present re- 
ward of virtuous conduct, that no unlucky con- 
BeQueneei can obli&^e us to repent it.- - 


• GHAP. X. 

tHE PRINCESi; XANGUISHE9 -FOE WANT O^ 

PEK^uAii-. . ; 

NEKAYAH, bein^: thus reconcilecf to herself; 
fouud that no evil is insupportable but that which 
is accompanied with consciousness of wrons. She 
was, from that time, delivered from the violence 
of tempestuous sorrow, and sunk into silent pen- 
siveness and Gloomy trariQuillifcy. She sat from 
inonun£( to evening recoUectins all that had been 
clone or said by her Pekuah, treasured iip with 
tare every trifle on which Pekuah had set an ac- 
cidental value, and which missht recal to iriind 
anylittle incidentor careless conversation. The 
sentiments of her, whom she now expected to see 
no more, were treasured in her memory as rules 
of life, and she deliberated to no other end than 
to conjecture on any occasion what would have 
been, the opinion and counsel of Pekuah. 

The women, by whom she was attended, kneW 
Bi^thins of her real condition, and therefore she 
could not talk to them but with caution and re- 
servcr She be£Kin to remit her curiosity, havina 
no Great care to connect notions which she had 
BO convenience of uttering. Rasselas endeavour- 
ed first to comfort, and afterwards to divert her ; 
he hired musicians^ to whom she seemed to listen,, 
but did not hear them, and procured masters to- 
instruct her in various arts, whose lectures, when 
they visited her as^ain, were asain to be repeated. 
She had lost her taste of pleasure and her ambi- 
tion of excellence. And . her mind, thoush for- 
ced into short excursions, always recurred to 
the imase af her friend. 
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imlac was every momine eam^tld'' eraoinfid 
to renew his inQuiries, and was asked every niaht 
i^'hether hfe had yet feeafd of Pekuah, tat not he^ 
ins able to return the *»riri(5ess the answer that 
She desired, he was less and less wiliinsf to come 
into her presence. She obsertrefd his l^ackwattir 
liess, and coitittiaiided Mim to attend lier. ** Yortt 
kre not," said she, "to confound impatience with 
t'esentment, ofT to Suppose that 1 charge ybii wltti 
nesfiaence^ becaufre 1 repine at tfowx tmsniGcess^ 
fulness. 1 do not riittch wonder at y out absence ; 
I know that the unhappy are nevefr pleasing, aplA 
that all naturally avoid the contaaion of niiset^.' 
I'o.hear coniplaints » Mreaiisonie alike, to ttis? 
wretched and the happy t foi* who wotild cJowJ 
by adventitious Grief, the shott olegms of oajety 
Which life allows us ? or who tfaat is stnissajftnfif' 
tinder his own evils, will add to tbefhthe xAf^ 
series of another ? -" / 

**lH3e time is at hand. When none shaW be dk^ 
turbed any lonsfer by the sislis -of Ndrayah : my 
Search after happiiiess is now.at an end. I anl 
resolved to retire from the world w^tli all Its flat** 
teries and deceits, and wlii hide myself hi solitude* 
without ' anty other care than to compose my 
tJhoufiJhts, and resulate my hours by a constatit' 
succession of innocent occupatiohs, till, with a 
mind purified from earthly desires, I shall entei* 
into that 'state, to which all are hastening, a.nd 
in wbkfh 1 bope asain to enioy the friendsMap^ 
ofPektiah.'V 

•*Do not enjtansle your mind,' ■•said Imlac^ *'by 

irrevocable determinations, nor increase the bur** 

-den of life by a voluntary accumiilation of mfee-^ 

ny; the weariness of rd;irement will centirrti.ew 

increase, when the loss of Pekiia^ is foracrtten/ 
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that you have been deprived of one Pleasure is 
no veny Good reason for rejection of the rest." 

"Since Pekuah was taken from me," said the 
Princess, '*1 have no pleasure to reject or to re- 
tain. Slie that has no one to love or trust has lit- 
tle to hope. She wants the radical Principle of 
happiness. We may, perhaps, allow that what 
satisfaction this world can alTord, must arise from 
the conjunction of wealth, knowledee, and Good- 
ness: wealth is nothing but as it is bestowed, and 
knowledsse nothing but as it is communicated : 
they must therefore be imparted to others, and 
to whom Could t now delissht to impart thfem ? 
Goodness affords the only comfort which can be 
enjoyed without a partner, and Goodness .maa^ 
he practised in retirement." 

How far solitude mai^ admit Goodness, or ad- 
t^ance it, 1 shall not," replied Imlac, ^'dispute at 
present. Remember the confession of the Pious 
hermit. You will wish to return into the world 
when the imase of your companion has left your 
thouehts.'' "That time," said Nekayah, " will ne- 
ver come. The Generous frankness, the modest 
obscQuiousness, and the faithftil secresy of niy 
dear Pekuah, will always be more missed, as I 
shall live lonser to see vice and folly." 

"The state of a mind oppressed vnth a sudden 
calamity," said Imlac, "is like that of the fabu- 
lous inhabitants of the new created earth, who, 
when the first nisht came upon them, supposed 
that day would never return. When the clouds 
of sorrow Gather over us, we see nothins: beyond 
them, nor can imasine how they will be dispel- 
led : yet a new day succeedpd to the ni^ht, and 
sorrow is never lone without a dawn of ease. But 
th6y who restrain themselves from receivina 
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comfQrt, do as the savaeses would have d6ne, had 
they put out their eyes wheft it was dark. Our 
minds like our bodies are in continual flux ; some- 
thing is hourly lost, and something acQuiredv 
To lose much at once is inconvenient to either, 
but while the vital powers remain uninjured, na- 
ture will find the means of reparation. Distance 
has the name effect on the mind as on the eye, 
and while w£ Glide along; the stream of time, 
whatever we leave behind us is always lessening, 
and that which we approach increasine in mast-N 
nitude. Da not suffer life to stagnate ; it wilK 
Grow muddy for want of motion : commit your- 
self again to the current of the world ; Pekuah 
will vanish by degrees, you will meet in your 
way some other favourite, or learn to diffuse 
yourself in General conversation.'.' 

"At least,!' said thie prince^^do not despair be- 
fore all remedies have been tried: the iuQuiry 
after the unfortunate lady is still continued, ^and 
shall be carried on with yet Greater diligencp, on 
condition that you will promise to wait a year for 
the event, without any analterable resolution." 

Nekayah thought this a reasonable demand, 
and made the promise to her brother, whoAiad 
been advised by Imlac to require it. Imlac bad, 
indeed, no Great hope of regaining Pekuah^ but 
he ijupposed, that if he could secure the interval 
of a year, the princess would be then in no dan- 
srer of a cloister. 

CHAP. XL 

PEKUAH IS STILL REMEMBERED. THE PRO- . 

GRESS OF g^ORltOM\ 

^EKAYAH, seeing that nothing was omitted 
for the recovery of her favourite, and having, by 
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her promise, set her intention of retirement at a 
distance, besan imperceptibly to return to com- 
mon cares and common pleasures. She rejoiced 
without her own consent at the suspension of her 
sorrows, and sometimes cauerht herself with in- 
disnation in the act of turning away from her 
mind the remembrance of her» whom yet she 
tesolved never to foreet. 

She then appointed a certain hour of the day 
for meditation on the merits and fondness of Pe- 
kuah, and for some wjBeks retired constantly at 
the time fixed, and returned with her eyes swollen 
and. her countenance clouded. By degrees she 
crew less scrupulous, and suffered any important 
and pressing avocation to delay the tribute of 
Aaily tears. She then yielded to less occasions ; 
sorpetimes forgot what she was indeed afraid to 
remember, and, at Istst, wholly released herself 
from the duty of periodical affliction. 

Her real love of Pekuah was not yet diminished. 
A thousand occurrences brought ber< back to me- 
mory» and a thousand wants, which nothing but 
the confidence of friendship can supply, made 
her frcQuently regretted. She, therefore, solicited 
Imlac never to desist from inquiry, and to leave 
no art of intelligenqe untried, that at least she . 
might have the comfort of knowing that she did 
.not suffer by negligence or sluggishness. "Yet 
wliat," said she, **is to be expected from our pur- 
suit of happiness, when we find the State of life to 
be suqh, that happiness its,elf is the cause of mise- 
ry.? Why should we endeavour to attain that, of 
which the possession cannot be secured? I shall 
henceforward fear to yield my heart to excellence 
howeverbrigbt,or to fondness however tender, lest 
1 should lose again what 1 have lost in Pekuah." 

o: 
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^ . CHAP. XII. 

THE PRINCESS HEARS NEWS OF PEKUAH 


^ 


IN seven months one of the messensers, who 
had been sent away upon the day when the pro^ 
mise was drawn from the princess, returned, after 
many unsuccessful rambles, from the borders of 
Nubia, with an account that Pekuah. was in the 
bands of an Arab chief, who possessed a castle or 
fortress on the extremity ofEa^ypt. The Arab, 
whose revenue was plunder, was willinfif to restore 
her, with her two attendants, for two hundrect 
ounces of cold. 

The price was no subject of debate. The prin- 
cess was in ecstasies when she heard that her fia.- 
vburite was alive, aftdmisht so cheaply be raux 
somed. Sh6 CQuld not think of delayins for a 
moment Pekuab's happiness or her own, but en-t 
• treated her brother to send back the messenser 
with the §utn required • Imlac being consulted, 
was not very confident of the veracity of the rcr 
lator, and was still more doubtful of the Arab'$ 
faithf who misht, if he were too liberally trusted^ 
detain at once the money and the captives. He 
thousht itdaneerous to put themselvei^ in thepow-i 
er of the Arab, by Going into his district, and could 
not expect tliat the Rover would so much expose 
himself ai^ to ccwne into the lower country , where 
he misht be seized by the forces of the Bass^,. 

It is difficult to necotiate where neither will trust, 
But Imlac, after some deliberation, directed the 
messensser to propose that Pekuah should be con- 
ducted by ten horsemen to the monastery of 
St, Anthony, which is situated in the deserts of 
Upper-Esypt, where she should be met by the 
iame number, and lier raixspm sl^ould be pa^d, 
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That no time misht be lost, as they expected 
that the proposal would not be refused, thes^ im-. 
raediatel^/ besan theu journey to the monastery; 
and when they arrived, Imlac went forward with 
the former messenser to the Arab's fortress. Ras^ 
selas was desirous to so with them, but neither 
his sister nor Imlac would consent. The Arab^ 
accordips to the custom of his nation, observed 
the laws of hospitality with Great exactness to 
those who put themselves into his power, and, in 
a few days, brousht Pel^uah with her maids, by 
easy joumies, to their place appointed, where 
receivins the stipulated price, he restored hcc 
with Great respect to liberty and her friends, and 
undertook to conduct them back towards CairQ 
beyond all danger of robbery or violence. 

The princess, and her favourite embraced eacU 
other with transport too violent to be expressed* 
and went out together to pour the tears of ten-. . 
demess in secret, and exchanee professions of 
kindness and Gratitude. After a few hours they 
returned into the refectory of the convent, Avhere* 
in the presence of the prior and his brethren, the 
f>rince rcQuir^d of Pekuah the history of her ad- 
ventures. 

CHAP. XIIL 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE LADY PEKUAH* 

*' AT what time, and in what manner, i; was for- 
ced away," said Pekuah, "your servants have 
told you. The suddenness of the event struck 
me with surprise, and I was at first rather stupifi- 
ed than asritated with any passion qf either fear 
or sorrow. My confusion was increased by the 
speed and tumult of our flisht while v(e wefo 
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followed by the Turks, who, as it seemed, soon 
despaired to overtake us, or were afraid of those 
whom thee/ made a shew of menacins. 

**When the Arabs saw themselves out of dan- 
cer, they slackened their course, and as I was 
less harassed by external violence, I besan to feel 
more uneasiness in my mind. After some time we 
stopped near a sprins shaded with trees in a plea-, 
sant meadow, where we were set upon the around^ 
and offered such refreshments as our masters were 
partaking. I was suffered to sit with my m^ids 
apart frorji the rest, and none attempted to com- 
fort or insult us. Ilere I first besan to feel the 
fiill weisht of my misery. The Girls sat Aveepins 
^n silence, and from time to time looked pn me 
for succour. I knew hot to what condition w^ 
were doomed, nor could conjecture where woulrf 
be the place of our captivity, or whence to draw' 
any hope of deliverance. 1 was in the hands of 
robbers and savages, and had no reason to sup- 
ppse that their pity was more than their justice, 
or that they would forbear the Gratification of 
any ardour of desire, or caprice of cruelty, ' I, 
however, kissed my maids, and endeavoured tQ 
pacify them by remarking that we were yet 
treated with decency, and that, since we were 
now carried beyond pursuit, there was no danser 
of violence to our lives. 

"When we were to be set asain on horseb?ick,nKy 
maids cluns round me, and refused to be parted, 
but 1 commanded them not to irritate those who 
had us in their power. We travelled the remain- 
ins part of the day throush an unfreouented and 
pathless country, and came by moonlight to the 
side of a hill, where the rest of the troop was sta- 
tioned. Tlieir tents were pitched, and their fires 
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](jndled, and our chief was welcomed as a man 
iSiucti beloved by his dependants. 

*^We were received into a larse tent, where we 
fouftd women who had attended their husband* 
in the expedition. The^j' set before us the supper 
which they had provided, and 1 ate it ratlier to 
encouraefe ray maids than to comply with any 
appetite of my own. When the meat was taken 
dway, they spread the carpets for repose. 1 was 
weary, and hoped to find in sleep that remission 
of distress which nature seldom denies^ Orderina. 
myself therefore to be undrest, I observedthat the 
xvomen looked very earnestly upon me^ not ex- 
pec tinsr, I suppose, to see me so submissively at- 
tended. When my upper vest was taken off, they 
were apparently struck with the splendour of my 
clothes, and one of them timorously laid her hand 
upon the embroidery. She then went out, and, 
in a short time, came back with another woman, 
who seemed to be of hisher rank, and Greater 
authority. She did, at h^r entrance, the usual 
act of reverence, and taking; me by the hand,^ pla- 
ced me in a smaller tefit, spread with finer carpets, 
where I spent the nieiht Quietly with my maids, 

"In the mornins; as I was sittins on the crass, 
the chief of the troop came towards me. I rose 
UP to receive him, and he bowed with Great re- 
spect. 'Illustrious lady,' said he, *my fortune is 
better than I had presumed to hope; I am told, by 
my women, that I have a princess in my camp.'— 
*Sir,' answered I, *your women have deceived 
themselves and you; I am hot a princess, but an 
unhappy stranser, who intended soon to have 
left this joeuntry, in which I am now to be impri- 
soned for (ever.' 'Whoever, or whencesoever you 
are,' returned the Arab, 'your dress, and that of 
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your servants, show s^our rank to be hisrh, afldf. 
your wealth to be Great. Why should you, who 
can so easily procufe your ransom, think tyour- 
self in danger of perpetual captivity ? The pur-^ 
Pose of my incursions is to increase my riches, or 
liiore properly to oitther tribute^ The sons of 
Ishmael are the natural and hereditaiy lords o^ 
this part of the continent, which is usurped by late 
invaders and low born tyrants, from whom we are 
compelled to take by the sWord whiat is denied to 
justice. The violence of war admits no distinct!* 
on; the lance that is lifted at Guilt and power will 
sometimes fall on itmocence and Gentleness.' 

*How little,* said 1, *did I expect that yesterday 
it should have fallen upon me.' 

^Misfortunes,' answered the Arab, 'should aP 
ways be expected. If the eyes of hostility could 
learn reverence or pity, excellence like yours 
had been exempt from injury. But the ansSels 
i)f affliction spread their toils alike for the virtu- 
ous and the wicked, for the mishty and the mean* 
Do not be disconsolate ; 1 am not one of the law-*- 
less and cruel rovers of the desert; I know the 
rules of civil life? I will fix your ransom; Give a 
passport to your messenger, and perform my 
^stipulation with nice punctuality.' 

"You will easily believe that I was pleased witjti 
his courtesy ; and finding: that his predominant 
passion was desire of money, I besan now to think 
my danger less, for I knew that no sum would be 
thousht too Great for the release of Pekuah. I told 
him that he should have no reason to charse me 
with insratitude, if 1 was used with kindness, and 
that any ransom, which could be expected from 
a maid of common rank, would be paid, but 
that he must not persist to rate me as a princess. 
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Me said h6 would eonsider what he should de- 
nied, and then smilins, bowed and retired. 

'^Sodn after the womeii came about me, each 
Contendiiifif to ^e more officious than t)^e Qther, 
and^md^ maids tUemselvesf were served with rcr 
Vierence* Ve travelled onward l?y j?hQrt journies. 
On th& fourth da^/ thQ chief told m^e, th^^t piy 
ransom must be two hundred ounces of cold* 
which t not oi^ly promised hini, but tQl4 him^ 
th^ t would add fifty piore, if I and my maid^ 
ware houit^rably treated. 

* • Itnever knew the power of gqW Ijefofc. Fronj 
that time 1 was the leader of the troop- The 
march I of . every day wm Xonsi^t or shorter a^ I 
eommanded, and the tents were pitched where 
1 chose to rest* We now had camels and other 
convenieaci^s for travel* my owjn women Wjerc 
aiwasrs at msi'islde, and t amused n^y^^jf witl^ 
observing the manners .of the Vjas^rant nations, 
and with yiewiofii remains of ancient edifices with 
Mrbioh these deserted countries appear to have 
been, in'^ome distant a£(e« lavishl;^ ien^behish^d. 
f* The chief of the band wa^aman far^-cjunU- 
literate t he was. able to travel by the starp pr the 
compass, and :had marJked in his erratic ^xp^d^-^ 
tifon ^uch Places as are most Worthy the qotice of 
a passenser. He observed to nte, tbsit buildinss 
are always J>e8it .preserved in places » little fre^ 
.Quented,iand difficult of access: for, wheu once 
. a 4X>untny declines from its primitive splendour, 
•the more inhabitants are left, the Quickqr ruin 
will be made* Walls supply stones more.easily 
than Quanies, and palaces .and temples will be 
demolished to make stables of cranate, and cot- 
taees of POi phyry /* 
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CHAf.XlV; " 

, THE ADYENTUJIES OP PEtCUAk COHTUfCEiS* 

' "WE wandered about in this niannep for some 
weeks, either, as our chief pretended, for my ora^ 
fification, or, as'I rather suspected, for some con- 
venience of his own. I endeavoured to appear 
contented, where sullenness and resentment 
yfould have bfeen of no use, arid that endeavbiir 
conduced much to the calmness oif mor mibd ; 
but my heart was always with Nekab^iah, and the 
troubles of the hififht much overbalanced tbea- 
museirients of the day. M& women, who threi* 
all their cares \iPon their iftistress, set their minds 
at ea$e from the time When they saw ihe treated 
with respect, and save themselves up >to the in- 
cidental alleViatiorr of our fatisfue without solipi- 
tude or soito w. I was pleased, with their pleaaure, 
^nd animated with theh* confidence. My condi- 
tion had lost mueh of its terror, since I found 
that ttie'Arfcib ransed the country merely to set 
riiehes. Avatice is aii uniformaiid tractatde vice: 
other intfellectual distempers are .different in dif- 
ferent constitutions of mind;' that which soothes 
the Pride of one will offend the piride of another; 
but to the favoiir of the covetous there is a ready 
way,--^brins money 'and liothinsi is denied^ 

>' At last we came to the dweUins of our chiefs 
a strdhs etnd spa^cious house built with stone, in 
' an islaiid 6f the Nile, which lies, as I was told, 
under the tropic* *Lady,' said the Arab, *you 
shall rest after your joumey a few weeks in this 
place; where you are to Consider yourself 9s so- 
- vcsreiasn. My occupation is war:.! have therefore 
chosen this obscure residence,, .from which I;caji 
issue unexpected, and to which I can retire 
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iimnirsii^d. You may now repose in security : here 
are few pleasures, but here is no danaer*' He then 
led me into the inner apartments, and seatins 
me on the richest couch, bowed to the around. 

** His women, who considered me as a , ri vai^ 
looked on me with malisshity ; butbeine soon in*- 
foraied^ that I was a Great lady detained o^ly for 
-my ransom, they began to vie with each pther 
In obscQuiousness and reyerence. 

•* Beins assain comforted with new assu^nces ' 
of speedy liberty, I was for some days diverted 
from impatience by the novelty of the place. 
The ' turrets overlooked, the country to a Great 
distance, and aflforded, a vie w of many windings 
of the stream. In the. day I wandered from one 
Place to another^ as the course of the sun varied 
the splendour of the prospect, and saw many 
thlnss' which I had never seen before. The cro- 
codiles and river horses are common in this un- 
<>eop3ed rdsrion, and I often looked upon them 
^^th terror, though I knew th^it they could not 
hurtmB. For some time I expected to see mer- 
maids and tritonsi which, a^ Imiac lias told mej, 
the European travellers have stationed in the 
Nile, but no such beings ever appearec^, and the 
Arab, when I iuQuired ^fter them, laughed at 
.my credulity, i , ,i : , 

"At night the. Arab always attended nie to a 
tower setapdxt for celestial observations, where 
he endeavoured to teach nqte the names aijd cour- 
ses; of the stars, l had no oreat inclination to this 
study, but an appearance qf attention was ne- 
cessary to Please: njyin^truqtor^ who val^ed him- 
self for >his8kijtl„j; and; in ?t lUt^.whi^:J foufld 
some etoployment reQuisite to begvije the tedi- 
QiiaheiRpf .time* wJwch w^s t^ be pas^d, always 

p: 
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amiclst the same ohf ects^ I was* \reany 'oflookina 
in tlie mortiine on thibss fiom which 1 had turn^ 
ed awa^y weany in the erenina: I thearefore: trat; 
at last wiliins to ohservfe the fetars rathipr than 
donothins, but could not always* composfe: ttiy 
thbushts, and was often thinking on'N6)iB(y^ 
Vhen others itriaelnM me cantemplktf nsf thesk(yi. 
Soon after the Arab went upbn ahother expedi^ 
tion, and then my onls;^ plfeasure wastbrtalioiwitb 
my maids about the accident by whit^h We-trere 
carrifed' away, aud the happifaess; that w6 should 
all eiUoy at the end' of dur capt4yity,'' i ? r^ f> 
"Thtere were womfeii' ih youS? Arabia ifbntre^t*' 
said the princess^ ** why did you nbt majkje tiMIH 
ybur companions, efajoy their conversatloni'ahri 
{partake theit diversions ? In a placte whete iMxy 
fomid business or amusement, who* ^hoiitd yon 
alone sit corroded with idle nielarichoijt? OTvfit^ 
c6uld yoii not beat for a few months that ctthdi^ 
tioh tb which hiey were condemned fclir jlifer^V 
**The diversions of the %\tomen,''^ answered Pe- 
kiiab, "tv^ere onliy childish Play; tef which the 
•inind /accustomed to stironser operations, 6auld 
not . be kept busS/. I could do all which tttSydb- 
lightied in doifief, by potvere merely sehsitfhr^, 
Vhile rhy intelltectual ■ fUciilties' iver& flo^vta: to 
Cairo. They ran from room to ro6m: as* a bird 
tops ffbii wire l& Mi?e iuMsxiise. Ttey dtoifced 
for the sake of irtdtidn, as lanf^ba fiisfc in a UKit- 
dbSv; One sofeeti thefs !preten4'6d' to be hilrfc f tbalt 
the test misht be alaraqfed, pr hid hefseif • that a- 
nqther niifiiht seek heh Ps^rtdf their timcpsassifed 
Ih w^tchine the Pi^flSsf)fliBht bodies ttiatjfloai- 
^ed Oft the rrv^fr, urtA PUti ih^mailfciAc thciviifitaiai 
forrii^ into >v*iidh plMitdB broke *tt 4hei gHofj r i -. 
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I and >m3^. maids sometiBAes.ib^lPed.Ujem); bujt 
drou knd.w that th^ mind will omlzf stra&sie from 
the finSQiB* nor will voxx BUspect . that c^ptiyitdr 
and absence fix)m NekttS^ah oould r/eceive^^splace 
from siUcetijQowem. 

. •* Ndri wAs Jiiuch satisfaction to J^e hqp^, from 
•their; cai^Twaation : fer ^oC vrbftt <^ould tt\ey> be 
mP^GrUddi ; tp talk ? ThPiy h!^d. seea nothiriSr; for 
Owoj bad Uv6d fcom earljy .s^putli. in that o^i^ronr 
fioi^t: of what the^^ bad nqt seen th§5f co^l^'^ye 
no Knot^iedsCi ibr they could not rqad. ; They 
h&d na ideas'. but of the few thinas. thai: Wierp 
^wlthine ti^eit .vaewi» and had hardily n9i.me»>fQv.anv 
tbUk^ totthfiir clothes and their food« Asl/bor/e 
^^isii^mor. character, I trad often cailied tQ ter^nir 
nate their Quarrels, whicii I decided as equitably 
W 1 oould. Jf it could hs^vo amused me to. hear 
Hie complaints of each, asalnst the redt^ IinisFiit 
-have been often detained bp^ lone stories, J>ut the 
motives of their animosity w^re $Qi»iii«|l.tba^ i 
could' not :}is/tei> without interceptins the^tale/' i 
"HoWj' «ajd Kiissela&, "can the Arab* .wtiom 
you represented as a mao of nwre than coiyMBpn 
accomf^li^ments, take any pleas\^i7e in iia , se- 
ra&Uo: wlieu it is £Ued witfai woioien^ like: these? 
Are they exQuisitely bo^Utiful?" 
. "Theydo not," said Pekuah, **waint thatun- 
afiecti&fi^ andisrnoble beauty which £Etay ^)iibsi4t 
without sBTiehUiiiess oj sAibUflfiitw, without enej^ 
gy of thoKis^ht, or dignity qf vjirtue. But .t^ a man 
like.'.tbG Ara^. §uch beSiUty' was oaily a Jp^i^er 
pasuaUy clucked, and carelessly thrown away. 
WlMtevertHeasfUres he misbt find amons them, 
they were .not those of friendship or society. 
Wheir jUiey were Play iaa.about'him,^ he. looked 
OR tham with inattpntiye su^ei^QWty : wben they 
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^vifed for liis reaatvi, he somelimes turned mnx^ 
dl^suited; As ihe:f bad no knowledge, their talk 
couM take nothms^ &om the tediousnesa of life : 
as the^j^liad no choice, their fondness, or aivear* 
ance of /ondness, excited in him neither Fride 
tior Gratitude-; he was not exalted hi bis own 
esteem biy the smiles of a woman who" saw no 
othermari; iK)t^ Was much obli^^ed bs/ that i^efirardi 
of which h6 could never know the sinideriU^v and 
which he ftiieht often perceive to hie exerted not 
so much to delistit'him as to pain a rival; \ That 
tvhicti he d^ave, and thes)^ receiv^d^-as love« was 
otilTf a; careless distribution of sufierfiudms' tiiiie^ 
such l(>ve as miftican bestow upon ttiat w&ieh'he 
despises, such ais has neither hope ;nor fear; nei^ 
ther iozf nor sorrow/? » 

** You have reason , lady, to thiiik yourself hap^ 
py/' said Inilac, *• that you have been thus easily 
dismissed* How c6uld a mind hunsny for know^^ 
ledse, be wUlinst, in an intellectual ^famine, to 
lose duCh a banQuel as Pekuah'tf G(Miversati6n^'^.> 

"I am iaclit>ed tobelievei''' ahsWj»ed Peldiah, 
^•that be ^as for some time in suspense ; for, notr 
witMstandinig his promise, whenever I moposed 
to dispatcli a messens:6r to Cairo, he &Hind soine 
excuse for delay. While I was detained Jn his 
house, he tnade many incursions into4he nelsh- 
bburlns- countries, ated, perh'aps,^he woulid.faave 
refused' to discharge me, hadhisvPlunder/be^i 
OQual to his wishes.' He returned «U ways courte- 
ous, reMtfed his adventures, deliishljed to ^o^^ar md^ 
•observations, and endeavoured to advaaica my 
acQuaintance with the fitars. * Wh^n 1 impoitoiiied 
•him to send away my letters, h^ soothed me with 
professijohs of honour and sincerity; and; when I 
could b6«iO lotuserdecently denied, put l^ttoop 
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atf^n in motion; and left me to ooyem in hiB at>* 
«ence% I \v:as mutdi afflicted bd^ this stpd^iedppo* 
Crastination, aiid w«s sometiqies afraid that I 
fehouid befomott^i ; that you would leave ,Cairo« 
and I must end mzf dar^^s in an island of t^e Nile; 
. ^^ 1 811BW at last hopeless and dejected, a^ cared 
so li^le to entertain him, that he, for a while, 
m^ire&eanentky taUoed with m;y maids* . That he 
sbOfUld fall in loye with tkem, or with me, mieht 
have :been eciualky fatal, and I was not much 
Pleased with the sroyrins. friendship* M^ anxi-f 
ets^ was not lona ; fori ^ I recovered mme dessree 
0i choerfuln^s, he returned to me,* and I could 
not forbear to despise xnzf former uneasiness. 

^^ lie still delayed tosend-forms^ransom* and 
would perhaps, never have determined, had not 
^yonv 9Aent; found- his wf^y to him. The cold, 
which he W;Ould not fetcbi he could not reject 
when it was offered. J}e hastened to prepare for 
.our joujrQciy hither, like a man delivered from an 
intestine conflict. I took leave of my compani- 
oils in the house, who dismissed me with cold 
indifference." > 

f K^as^ah, bavins heard'h^rfavourite's relatiout 
.ro$e and embraced her, and Ra^sislas &ave her an 
rfauQdred ounces of cold, which 9he presented , to 
the Arab fi)r the fifty that weje promised 
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TltB HtSfOBfY OP A IStAN OF IBBARJ5ING* 

■: THJiy , returned to Cairo, and were, so well 
pl(3asj3d at findins themselves tp^orether, that none 
of them "\Weiit mtich abroad. The prince besan 
to lave ^ep^rninq, and one c^a^y declared to Imlac, 
that he intended to deyote himself to science. 
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and'f^^ithe i>esi of bis^dasfs In litefAfZf:sicdftud0; 
" ^^Bkfbtt tfou ttiake if (Mr ftoai* choice;*" aiaswaredl 
Iniiac, ^'b^ououiGftit to^xamine itshaizard^^ 
c6ny€fi*9e wttt) ciome 4r>f- thdie ^i«4iO'aTe€rr4>ivti'ald 
in' the compariw of' themselves. I have Just fleift 
the obserraitory of one ^f the ftioJ* leAmtdi Astro* 
riomers^ih ttie world. Who has si^nt ferts^ ^ykart 
ih unwearied attention to the motions aiid'ai^ 
l^earances df the celestial bodies, and has drawn 
but his soul iri ehdteiSs ealcialatioto^i ^H€i 'admits 
a few fMend^ once a motith to^hear his d€fduct{« 
ons^ and' enjoj^ his discjoveries. 1 was S^ixkltieed 
as a tnan of kftowled^e worth^i^ of hfe notice^ 
JVIen of Variotis idea* and fluentcon'VfeFsatibiifam 
commonly welcome to those whbse thoufiilits 
have been Ions fixed upon &'din£rlepokit, and 
TVho ' find the imases of' othef^ things ' stealing ^ 
Vay. 1 deiififhted him with ftiy reriiarfcs, he 
smile^d at 'the narrative! of my travels, and was 
isrf ad to Dorset the constellations, and dfescend 
for 'a iwoment hi to the lower wotld. 
- "On the next dasy of vacation I renewed nwr 
visit, and was so fortunate as to i^lease himaoalii^ 
♦He relaxed from ^ that time the severity of his 
irule, and*pfefniitted ifletatente* at niid^pwdiOhoice^ 
1' f^nd'him alwaz^s buss/^ and always dad- tx> be 
relieved. ^Ag'fea^K 'knew hitich which ttie^atliiGn* 
was desirous of learninsr, we exchanged our no- 
tions with Great delight*. I perceived that 1 had 
every :dacy Auore (Of his confidwce., 9.nd ^ways 
found new ca\ise of adniiratipn in the profundity 
of^'hls ntiiid. ' ^His coniprehension is *vast, his 
'tn6ih.ory capacibtis a!hd -retentive, hi^ discourse 
^is ra6th6dical, ^dhis'exp^e^^^ 
' ;;*"His irtledTity'andbehevolehce -are ^m^ ft> 
his learning. ^His deepest researched aAd ilioit 
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fevourite studies are willihialy interrapted for 
BXiZf. Opportunity of doins eood by his counsel 
or his riches. To his closest retreat, at his most 
busy moments, all are admitted that want his 
assistance: 'For thoush I exclude idleness 
and pleasures, I will never,' says he, *bar my 
doors asainst charity. To man is permitted the 
contemplation of the skies, but the practice of 
virtue is commanded/ 

Surely," said the princess," this man is happy/* 
I visited him^" said Imlac, "with more and 
more frcQuency, and was every time more ena- 
moured of his conversation : he was sublime 
without haushtiness, courteous without formali- 
ty, and communicative without ostentation. I 
was at first. Great princess, of your opinion, 
thought him the happiest of mankind, and often 
congratulated him on the blessins that he en- 
joyed. He seemed to hear nothins with indif- 
ference but the rtraises of his condition, to which- 
he always returned a General answer, and divert- 
ed the conversation to some other topic. 

"Amidst this willinsmess to be pleased, and la- 
bour to Please, I had Quickly reason to imasine 
that some painful sentiment pressed upon his 
mind. He often looked up earnestly towards the 
sun, and let his voice ^11 in the midst of his dis- 
course. He would sometimes, when we were 
alone, saze upon me in silence, with the air of a 
man who loneed to speak what he was yet re- 
solved to suppress. He would often send for me 
with vehement injunctions of haste, thoush, 
when I came to him, he had nothins extraor- 
dinary to say. And sometimes, when I was 
leaving him, would call me back, pause a few 
moments, and then dismiss me." 

Q 
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CHAP. XVI. 

TH« ASTROXOMER DISCOVERS THE CAUSB^ 

OF HIS UNEASINESS. 

*'AT last the time came when the secret burst his 
reserve. We were sitting toeether last nie^ht,' in 
the tuiTet of his house, watchiner the emersion of 
a satellite of Jupiten A sudden tempest clouded 
the sky, and disappointed our observation. We^^ 
sat a while silent in the dark,.and then he address- 
ed himself to me in these words ; * Imlaci I have 
long considered th^/ friendship as the greatest 
blessing of my life. Integrity without know- 
ledge is weak and useless, and knowledge with- 
out integrity is dangeraus and dreadful. 1 have 
found in thee all the Qualities rcQuisite for trust, 
benevolence, experience, -and fortitude. Ihav^* 
long discharged an office which L must soon Quit 
at the call of nature, and shall rejoice iath^ hour 
of imbecility and pain, to devolve it upon* thee J 

" I thought myself honoured by this testinaony ^ 
and protested that whatever could conduce to- 
his happiness would add likewise to mine." . 

* Hear, Imlac, what thou wilt not without diffi-* 
culty credit. L have possessed for five, years the. 
regulation of weather, and the distribution of the. 
seasons: the sun has listened to my dictates^) and 
passed from tropic to tropic by my direction; 
the clouds at my call, have poured theic waters, 
and the Nile has overflowed at my command : 1 
have restrained the rage of the dog-star, and mi- 
tigated the fen^ours of the crab. The winds 
alone, of all the elemental powers, have hitherta 
refused my authority, and multitudes have pe- 
rished by^ cQuinoctial tempests which I fouad 
myself unable to prohibit or restrain. 1 have 
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administered this srreat office with exact justice, 
and made to the different nations of the earth an 
impartial dividend of rain and sunshine. What 
fiiust have been the misery of half the clobe, if 1 
had limited the clouds, to particular regions, or 
confined the sun to either side of the equator?" 

CHAP. XVII. 

THE OPIJ^ION OF. THE ASTRONOMER IS EXPLAIN- 
ED AND JUSTIFIED. 

** I suppose he discovered in me, thfoush the 
obscurity of the room, some tokens of amaze- 
nient and doubt, for, after a short pause, he 
proceeded thus: 

'Not to be easily credited will neither sur- 
wise nor offend me ; for I am, probably, the first 
of human beings to whom this trust has been 
imparted. Nor do I know whether to deem this 
distinction a reward or punishment ; since I have 
possessed it I have been far less happy than before, 
^nd nothins but tlie consciousness of good inten- 
tion could h«,ve enabled me to support the weari- 
ness of unremitted vieilance.* 

'How lone. Sir,' said I, 'has this srreat office 
been in your bands?' 

'About ten years aso,' said he, •my daily obser- 
vations of the changes of the sky led me to consi- 
der, whether, if I had the power of the seasons, I 
could confer ^nreater plenty upon the inhabitants 
.of the earth. This contemplation fastened on my 
mind, and I sat days and nights in imaginary 
dominion, pouring upon this country and that 
the showers of fertility, and seconding every fall 
-of rain with a due proportion of sunshine. , I 
hsid yet only the will to do Good, and did not 

Q: 
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imagine that I should ever have the powct. 

'One diEuy as I was lookinsr on the fields wither- 
ins with heat, I felt in my mind a sudden wish 
that I could send rain on the southern mountains, 
and raise the Nile to an inundation. In the hurry 
of my imaeination I commanded rain to fall, and 
by comparinsr the time of my command, with 
that of the inundation, I found that the clouds 
had listened to my lips/ 

•Misht not some other cause,' said I, ^produce 
this concurrence? the Nile does not always rise 
pn the san)e day/ 

'Do not believe,' said he, with impatience, 
' that such objections could escape me : J rea- 
soned Ions asainst my own conviction, and la- 
boured aeainst truth with the utmost obstinacy. 
1 sometimes suspected myself of madness, and 
should not have dared to impart this secret but 
to a man like you, capable of distinsuishinar 
the wonderful from the impossible, and the in- 
credible from the false.' 

[ 'Why, Sir,' said I, 'do you call that incredible, 
which you i^now, or think 2/qu know, to be true?' 

'Because,' said he, 'I cannot prove it by any, 
external evidence; and 1 know too well the laws 
of demonstration, to think that my conviction 
ousht to influence another, who cannot, like itie, 
he conscious of its force. I, therefol^e, shall not 
attiempt to Gain credit by disputation. It is suf- 
ficient that I feel this power, that I have Ions 
possessed, and every day exerted it. But the lifQ 
of man is short, the infirmities of age increase 
upon me, and the time will soon come when the 
regulator of the year must mingle with the dust. 
The care of appointing a successor has long dis- 
turbed me : the night and the day h^ye beeo 
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spent in comparisons of all the charact^s which 
have come to my knoifledse, and 1 have ^'et 
found ijone so worthy as thyself.' 

CHAP. XVIIl. 

THE ASTRONOMER LEAVES IMLAC HIS 

DIRECTIONS. 

/ 

. *HEAR, therefore, what I shall impart with at- 
tention, such as the welfare of a world requires. 
If the t^^k of a kins: be considered as difficult, 
who has the care only of 9. few millions, to whom 
he cannot do Tnjich .^ood or ha^'m, what must be 
the an^^iety of him, on whom depends the actions 
of the elements, and the ereat sifts of light an^ 
Jieat ! Hear me therefore with attention. 

*I have diligently considered the position of 
the earth and sun, and formed innumerable 
schemes, in which I changed their situation. I 
have sometimes turned aside the axis of the eartl), 
and sometimes varied the ecliptic of the sun : but 
1 have found it impossible to make a disposition 
by which the world may be advantaged ; what 
one region Gains, another loses by an imaginable 
alteration, even without considering the distant 
part of the solar system with which we are un- 
acQuainted. Do not, therefore, in thy admini- 
stration of the year, indulge thy pride by inno- 
vation ; do not please thyself with thinking that 
thou canst make thyself renowned to all future 
ages, by disordering the seasons. The memory 
of mischief is no desirable fame. Much less will 
it become thee to let kindness or interest prevail. 
Never rob other countries of rain to ponr it pn 
thine own. For us the Nile is sufficient.' 

"I promis^ed that when 1 |H)ssessed the power. 
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I would use it with inflexible intesfrifcy, and he 
dismissed me, pressinsr mz/ hand.— * My heart/ 
said he, * will be now at rest, and my benevolence 
will no more destroy iivy Quiet : I have found 
a man of wisdom and virtue, to whom I caix 
cheerfulW becjueath the inheritance of the sun/* 

The prince heard this narration with very seri- 
ous reeard, but the princess smiled, and Pekuah 
convulsed herself with laughter. " Ladies," said 
Imlac, "to mock the hpaviest of human aflHictions 
is neither charitable nor wise. Few can attain this 
man's knowledge, and few practice his virtues; 
but all may suffer his calamity. Of the uncertain* 
ties of our present state, the most dreadful and a^ 
larmine is the uncertain continuance of reason." 

The Princess was recollected, and the favourite 
was abashed. Rasselas, more deepjy affected, 
inquired of Imlac whether he thoueht such maf- 
ladies of the mind frcQufent, and how they were 
contracted. 

CHAP. XIX. 

THE DANGEROUS PREVALENCE OF IMAGI- 
NATION. 

"DISORDERS of intellect," answered Imlac, 
**happen much more often than superficial ob- 
servers will easily believe. Perhaps, if we speak 
with risorous exactness, no human mind is in its 
risht state. There is no man whose imagination 
does not sometimes predominate over his reason* 
who can regulate his attention wholly by his will, 
and whose ideas will, come and so at his com- 
mand. No man will be found in whose mind airy 
notions do not sometimes tyrannise, and force 
him to hope or fear beyond - the limits of sober 
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Probability.— All power of fancy over reason is a 
ciesree of insanity ; but while this power is such 
as we can controul and repress, it is not visible U> 
others, nor considered as any depravation of the- 
mental faculties : it is not pFonounced madness 
but when it becomes ungovernable, and appa- 
rently influences speech or action. 

"To indulse the power of fiction, and send 
imaainatioH out upon the wins, is often the sPort 
of those who delisht too much in silent specula- 
tion. When we are alone we are not always bu-* 
sy > the labour of excogitation is too violent to 
last lone ; the ardour of iuQuiry will sometimes 
give way to idleness or satiety. lie who has no- 
thins external that can divert him, must find 
Pleasure in his own thoughts, and must conceive 
Wmself what he is not; for who is pleased witlv 
what he is^ ? He then expatiates in boundles fu-' 
turity., and culls from all imasinable conditionsr 
that which for the present moment he should 
most desire, amuses his desires with impossible 
enjoyments, and confers upon his pride unat-- 
tainable dominion. The mind dances from scene 
to scene, unites all pleasures, in all combinations,! 
and riots in delights which nature and fortune*^ 
with all their bounty, cannot bestow.. In time 
some particular train of ideas fixes the attention^ 
all other intellectual Gratifications are rejected,, 
the mind, in weariness or^leisure, recurs constantly 
to the favourite conception, and feasts on the lus- 
cious falsehood whenever she is^ofiended with th& 
bitterness of *truth. By degrees the reign of fancy 
is confirmed ; she ^rows first imperious, and^ in 
time, despotic. Then fictions begin to operate 
as realities, false opinions fasten upon the mind, 
and life passes in dreams of rapture or of anguish* 
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"This, Sir, is one of the dansperS of solitude, 
which the hermit has confessed not alwa;ys to pm- 
ittote Goodness, and the astronomef s miseny has 
proved to be not alwa^i^s propitious to wisdom." 

"I will no more," said the favourite, "iraaeine 
myself the Queen of Abissinia. I have often spent 
the hours, which the princess cave to my own 
disposal, in adjusting ceremonies and reeulatins 
the Court ; I have repressed the pride of the pow- 
erful, and ©ranted the petitions of the poor; I 
have built new palaces in more happy situations. 
Planted sroves upon the tops of mountains, ahd 
have exulted in the beneficence of royalty, till, 
when the princess entered, I had almost forgotten 
to bow down before her.'^ 

"And I,'' said the princess, "will not allow 
myself any more to play the shepherdess in my 
wakins dreams. 1 have often soothed my 
thoughts with the Quiet and innocence of pas- 
toral employments, till I have in my chamber 
heard the winds whistle; and the sheep bleat; 
sometimes freed the lamb entanarled in the thick- 
et, and sometimes with my ci'ook encountered 
the wolf I have a dress like that of the villase 
maids, which I put oA to help my imagination, 
atld a Pipe on which I play softly, and suppose 
myself followed by my flocks." 

'*I will confess," said the prince, "an indul- 
gence of fantastic delisrht more dangerous thane 
yours, I have ftcQuently endeavoured to image 
the possibility of a perfect Government, by whichf 
all wrone should berestrained, all vice reformed, 
and all the subjects preserved in trauQuility and 
innocence. This thought produced innumerable 
schemes of reformation, and dictated many use- 
ful regulations and salutary edicts. This has 
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i>eeh the sl>ort and sometimes the labour bf m;y 
solitude ; and I start when I think with how lit- 
tle ansuish I once sut^Pbsed the death of ms^ 
ikther and my brother." 

" Such,*' said Imiac^ ** are the effects of visionanir 
sdiemes : when we first form them we loiow them 
to be absurd, but familiarize them h^ desrees, 
and in time lose sisht of their foUd^*" 



CHAP. XX; 

TH£T SilSCOURSE WITH AST OLD MAN. 

r 

I'HE eveninsr was now far past, and thesy rose to 
j-eium home. As the;y walked aloncs the bank of 
the Nile jdelish ted with the beams of the moon Qui* 
ferine on the water, they saw at a iimall distance 
an old man, whom the prioce had often hfeard in 
the assemble/ of the sases. *^ Yonder," said he, 
*'is one whose shears hare calmed his passions, 
but not clouded his reason ; let us close the dis- 
Quisitions of th6 nlsht, \xf inQuirins what are his 
sentiments of his own state, thatt we maa^ know 
whether drouth alone is to strussle with vexa-* 
tion, and whether an^ better hope remains for 
the latter Part of life." 

Here the sacie approached and saluted them. 
The^ incited him to join their walk, and prattled 
a while as acQuaintance that had unexpectedlzy 
Ttxet one another. The old man was cheerful and 
talkative, and the was^ seemed short in his com* 
'pBny. He was pleased to find himself not disre* 
sarded, accompanied them to their house, and, 
at the prince's request, entered with them. Thea^ 
placed him in the seat of honour, and set wine 
and conserves before him. 

'^Sir," said tbQ princess, "an evenins walk must 
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eive to a man of leamins, like zfoxu Pleasures 
which ignorance and youth can hardly conceive. 
You know the Qualities and causes of all that you 
behold, the laws by which the river flows, the 
f>eriods in which the planets perform their revo- 
lutions. Every thins must supply you with 
contemplation, and renew the consciousness of 
your own dienity." 

*'Lady," answered he, "let the gay and the 
vigorous expect rieasure in their excursions, it is 
enough that age can obtain ease. To me the 
world has lost its novelty: I look round, and see 
'What 1 remember to have seen in happier days. 
I; rest against a tree, and consider, that in the 
same shade I once disputed upon the annual 
overflow of the Nile, with a friend who is now si- 
lent in the grave. I cast my eyes upwards, fix 
them on the changing moon, and think with pain 
on the vicissitudes of life. I have ceased to take 
much delight in Physical truth ; for what have I 
to do wth those things, which I am soon to leave?" 

"You may at least recreate yourself," said Im- 
lac, "with the recollection of aii horiourable and 
useful life, and enjoy the praise which all agree 
to give you." 

"Praise," said the sage, with a sigh, "is to an 
old man an empty sound. I have neither mother 
to be delighted with the reputation of her son, 
nor wife to partake the honours of her husband. 
I have outlived my friends and my rivals. No- 
thing is now of much Imiportance ; for 1 cannot 
extend my interest beyond myself. Youth is de- 
lighted with applause, because it is considered as 
the earnest of some future good, and because the 
prospectof life is far extended: but to me, who 
am now declining to decrepitude* there is little 
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to be feared from the malevolence of men, and 
yet lei^s to be hoped from their aifection or esteem. 
Something they may yet take, away, but they 
can eive me nothing. Riches would now be use- 
less, and high employment would be pain. My 
retrospect of life recals to my view many oppor- 
tunities of eood nee Wc ted, much time sQuander- 
ed upon trifles, and more lost in idleness and va- 
cancy. I leave many great designs unattempted,' 
and many great attempts unfinished. My mind 
is burdened with no heavy crime, and therefore I 
compose myself to trauQuiJlity ; endeavour to ab- 
stract my thoughts from hopes and cares, which, 
though reason knows them to be vain, still try to 
keep their old possession of the heart; expect,with 
serene humility, that hour which nature cannot 
long delay; and hope to possess, in a better state, 
that happiness which here I could not find, and 
that virtue which here I have not attained." 

He rose and went away, leaving his audience 
not much elated with the hope of long life. The 
prince consoled himself with remarking, that it 
was not reasonable to be disappointed by this' 
account ; for age had never been considered asr 
the season of felicity, and, if it was possible to be 
easy in decline and weakness, it was likely that 
the days of vigour and alacrity might be happy: 
that the noon of life might be bright, if the 
evening could be calm. 

The princess suspected that age was Querulous 
and malignant, and delighted to repress the ex- 
pectations of those who had newly entered the 
world. She had seen the possessors of estates 
look with envy on their heirs, and known many 
who enjoyed pleasure no longer than tbey could 
confine it to themselves. 

R : 
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Pekuah conjectured, that the man wa9 eldev 
than he appeared, and \va3 willinci; to impute hisi 
complaints to delirious dejection; or else supt 
posed that he had been unfortunate, aiid wa^ 
therefore discontented: "For nothine:," said she, 
**is more common than to call our own condi- 
tion, the condition of life." 

Imlac, who had no desire to see them depres- 
sedv smiled at the comforts which they could so 
readils^ procure to themselves; and remembered, 
that at the sam6 aee he was CQualls'' confident of 
unminsled prosperity, and equally fertile of con* 
sotatory expedients. He forbore to force upon 
them N unwelcome knowledse, which time itself 
would too soon impress. The princess and her 
lady retired; the madness of the astronomer 
hune upon their minds, and they desired Imlac 
to enter upon his office, and delay next momins 
tberisinsofthesun. . 

(:HAP, XXI- 

THE PRINCESS AND PBKUAII VISIT THX 

ASTEONOMER. 

THE princess and Pekuah haying talked \n 
private of Imlac's astronomer, thousht his char 
racter at once so aiinable and so strange, tl;iat 
they could pot be satisfied without a nearer 
knowledse* and Imlac was requested to find the 
means of brinsins them toseUier. 

This was somewhat difficult ; the Philosopher 
bad never received any visits from women, though 
be lived in a city that had iii it many Europeans, 
who followed the manners of their own countries, 
^nd many from other parts of the world that lived 
there with Eiuropean liberty, The ladies would 
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]BiOt be refusec)* and several schemes were pror 
posed for the accomplishment of their desistti^ 
It was proposed to introduce them as strangers 
in distress, to whom the sase was alwa^^s acces-^ 
sible ; but, after some deliberation, it appeared^ 
that t)$y this artifice, no acQuaintance could b^ 
formed, for their conversation would be short," 
and thep^ could not decently importune him 
often. ** This/' said Ra^selas, "is true; but I have 
p^et a stronger objection asaipst the sreat mis-> 
representation of your state. I have always con- 
sidered it as treason against the sreat republic of 
human nature, to make any man^ virtues the 
means of deceivins him, whether on ereat or lit- 
tle occasions. All imposture weakens confidence 
and chills benevolence. When the sase finds 
that you are not what you seemed, he will fipel 
the resentment natural to a man, who, conscious 
of £5reat abilities, discovers that he has been trick- 
ed by understandinss meaner than his own, and, 
perhaps, the distrust, which he can never after- 
wards wholly Jay aside, may stop the voice of 
counsel, and close the hand of charity ; and where 
will you find the power of restoring his bene- 
factions to mankind, or his peace to himself?*^ 
To this no reply was attempted, and Imlac be- 
can to hope that their curiosity would subside ; 
but, next day, Pekuah told him, she had now 
found an honest pretence for a visit to the astro- 
nomer, for she would solicit permission to conti- 
nue under him the studies in which she had been 
Initiated by the Arab, and the princess might so 
with her either as a fejlow student, or because a 
woman could not depepfly come ^lohe. **I arii 
afraid,'' said Imlac, "that he will be soon wea-n 
ry of your company: men advanced far ii^ 
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knowjedse do not love to repeat the elements of 
their art, and lam not certain that even of the 
elements, as he will deliver them connected with 
inferences, and minsrled with reflections, you are 
a very capable^iuditress/*— "That," said Pekuah, 
"must be my care: I ask of you only to take me 
thither. My knowledge is, perhaps, mote than 
you imasine it, and by ooncurrlner always, witii 
his opinions, I shall make him think it srreater 
than it is." 

The astronomer, in pursuance of this resolution, 
was told that a foreign lady, travelKns in search 
of knowledse, had beard of his t-eputation, and 
was desirous to become his scholar. The uncom- 
monness of the proposal raised at once his sur- 
prise and curiosity, and when after a short den* 
beration, he consented to admit her, he could 
not stay without impatience till the next day. 

The ladies dressed themselves magnificently, 
and were attended by Imlac to the astronomer, 
who was pleased to see himself approached with 
respect by persons of so splendid an appearance. 
In the exchanee of the first civilities he was ti*- 
morous aqd bashful ; but when the talk became 
T^eular, he recollected his powers, and justified 
Ihe character which Imlac had eiven. luQuirins 
of Pekuah wh^t could have turned her inclination 
towards astronomy, he received from her a his- 
tory of her adventure at the pyramid, and of the 
time passed in the Arab's island. She told her 
tale with ease and elegance, and her conversa- 
tion took possession of his heart. The discourse 
was then turned to astronomy; Pekuah display- 
ed what she knew : he looked upon her as a pro- 
disy of eenius, aod intreated her not to desist 
from a study whiph she had %o happily besun. 
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They came asrain and again, and were eveny 
time more welcome thai! before. The saee en- 
deavoured to amuse them, that they misht pro-- 
long their visits, for he found his thoughts grow 
brighter in their company ; the clouds of solici- 
tude vanished by degrees, as he forced himself 
to entertain them, and he grieved when he was 
left at their departure to his old employment of 
regulating the seasons. 

The princess and her fkvourite had now watch- 
ed his lips for several months, and could not catch 
a single word from which they could judge whe- 
ther he continued, or not, in the opinion of his 
preternatural coromission.~They often contrived 
to bring him to an open declaration, but heeasily 
eluded all their attacks, and on which side' so^ 
ever they pressed him, escaped from them to 
some other topic. 

ASf their familiarity increased, they invited him 
often to the house of Imlac, where they distin- 
guished him by extraordinary respect. He be- 
gan gradually to delight in sublunary Pleasures. 
He came early and departed late ; laboured to 
recommend himself by assiduity and' compli- 
ance; excited their curiosity after new arts, that 
they might still want his assistance ; and when 
they made any excursion of Pleasure or iuQUiry, 
Untreated to attend them. 

By long experience of his integrity and wis- 
dom, the prince and his sister were convinced that 
he might be trusted without danger: and lest he 
should draw any fehe hopes from the civilities 
which he received, discovered to him their con- 
dition, with the motives of their journey, and 
reQuired his opinion on the choice of Ufe. 

"Of the various* conditions which the world 
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spreads b^fpre s^ou, which 2fou shall i^refer,'' said 
the saee, ''I am not able to instruct s^ou. I caii 
onlzf tell that I have chosen wrons. i have pas«- 
sed my time in stud^^" without experience; in the 
attainment of sciences which can« for the most 
part, be but remotely useful to mankind; 1 have 
purchased knowl^dse at the expence of all the 
common comforts of life i I hate missed the en^ 
dearinsf eleeance of female friendship, and the 
happy commerce, of domestic tendemess. If I 
have o)?tained any prerosatives above other stu^ 
dents, jbhey ha,ve been accompanied with fear, 
disquieU and, scrupulosity;. ,but even of these 
P^erpGiatives,,. whatever they. wiere# I have^ since 
my thoushts hq,ye. bee© diversified by more in- 
tercourse, with the wQfld^ begun to Question the 
jreality • When 1 have been |br a few days lost in 
pleasins dissipation, 1 am always tempted tQ 
think that ni^ inquiries have, eoded in error^ and 
that I have suffered much, ajgid Suffered it in vain," 

Imlac was delisihted to fipd that the sa&e's un- 
derstaiiding was breJakiiis through itsjotiists, ami 
resolved to detain him frojn the Planets till he 
should forset his task of ruling them« and reason 
should recover its prisiual infiuehce^ 

From this;time the astronomer was received in^ 
to familiar friendship, and partook of all ibek 
projects and pleasures^ : his respect kept hini at- 
tentive, an4 the activity of ^Lassejas did not 
leave much tim^ unen^^aeed.^^Somethins^ was al- 
ways to be done : the day was spent in Inakins 
observations which furnished talk for the even- 
ins, and the eveninsi; was closed with a scheme 
for the morrow. 

The saee confessed to tmlaCs that since he had 
mineled in the say tumults of lifs* and divided 
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his hoiir^ by a sticcesilbn of amusements^ he 
found the conviction of his authority over the 
skies &de gradually fi'Om liis mind, kndbeean 
to trust less to an opinion which he never could 
prov«' to others, and which he now found subject 
to variation from causes Iti which reason had no 
part. "If I am accidentally left alone fOr a few 
hours," said he, "my inveterate persuasion rushes 
upon my soul, and my thoughts are chained 
dawi^ by 'Some irresistible violence, but they are 
, soon disentansrled by the jprince*s cohversatioUi 
and instantaneously releasfed at the entrance of 
Pekuah* I am like a irian habitually afraid of 
spectres, who is s6t at ease by a lamp, and won- 
ders at the dread which harassed him in the 
dark^iyfet, if his lamp be extinsfuished, feels iasain 
the terrors which he knows that when it is Keht 
he shall feel no more. But I arn sometimes afraid 
lest 1 indulge my Quiet fey criininal neslisence, 
and voluntarily foreet the great charge with 
which I am entrusted. If I favour myself in a 
known error, or am determined by my own ease 
in a doubtful Qtiestibn of this' importance, how 
dreadful is my <;rime !'' 

'*No di!s(ease df the imagination," answered Im- 
lac, "is so difficult Wf^cure, as that which is com^. 
Plicated Hvith the dl'Sad of eiuilt : fancy aiid con^- 
science theta »act interchangeably upon us, and 
«0 oftien shift theii^'Plae^si'thUt the illusions of 
one are not disttnafuishfe* from thb dictates of the 
other. ' If fant^ i^tefeetltS f ibaSfes rtdt' moM or re- 
ligious, thenlin<f drives tliem-iaVv'aty when they 
give it paiii ; b«U wheii>i»^IftndhoH<r notions take 
the ferm of duty^ ttiey lai^ lidldJiofl the faculties 
without oppo^ticifi, because wfe are afraid to 
exclude i^¥ boiiiSh MiHAi. V6Y' this reason the^ 
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superstUious are often melanchold^, and the me^ 
lanchols^ almost alwas/s 8Uperstitioi». 

^'fiut do not let the su&eestions of timnlitsf 
overpower your better reason : the danger of nee- 
lect can be but as the probabiUt;^ of the obli- 
&ration, which when s/ou consider it with freedom, 
zfon find very little, and that little grrowinsr every 
day less. Open your heart^ to the influence of 
the lisrht, which, from time to time, breaks in up« 
on you: when scruples importune you, which 
you in your lucid moments know ta be vain, do 
not stand to parley, but fly to business or Peku** 
a)i,and keep this thousht always prevalent, that 
you are only one atom of the mass of himianity, 
and have neither sucb virtue nor vice, as that 
you should be sinsled out for supernatural fa« 
vours or afflictions." 

* 

CHAP. XXIL 

TUB PRINCE ENTERS AND BEGINS A NEW 

TOPIC. 

*' A LL this," said the astronomer, '" i have ofteo 
thousht, but my reason has; l^eu so Ions subju^ 
sated by an uncontrolable and Qverwhelmine 
idea, that it durst not confide in its own decisions^ 
I now see how fatally I betrayed* nw QUiet, h9 
sufferinsT chimeras to prey upon me ifi secret ^ 
but melaqchiOly slvrinks from cpmpiunicatioiu 
s^nd I never found a ma?, before, to wlH^nji I.ooujd 
inip^t my tro¥t^|<» l^^iimhi had* been certain 
of relief. i.i;eJQic(3 to find my own sentiments 
confirmed l?y yours, wfeaare nDt easily deeeiviqd, 
and can haye.no motive w purpose to.deceive. 
1 hope that tinpp and variety will dissipate the 
Qiloom that h49 SfO lon«;: qurround^d UM3» ^d the 
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latter part of my d£uys will be spent In Peace/' 

"Your leamins and virtues," said Imlac, '^may 
justify cive you hopes/' 

Rasselas then entered with the princess and Pe- 
kuah, and iuQuired whether they had contrived 
any new diversion for the next day. *'Such/* 
Bald Nekayah, '*is the state of life, that hone are 
happy but by the anticipation of chanse : the 
change itself is nothmsr; when we have made iti 
the next wish is to change a^ain. The world U 
not yet exhausted ; let me see soiriething to- 
morrow which I never -saw before/' 

"Variety/' said Rasselas, **is io necessary to 
content, that even the happy valley dissrusted 
me by the recurrence of its luxuries; yet 1 could 
liot forbear to reproach myself with impatience, 
when I saw the monks of St. Anthony support 
without complaint, a life, not of uniform delieht, 
but uniform hardship.'* 

"Those men," answered Imlac,*' are less wretch- 
ed in their silent convent than the Abissinlan 
princes in their prisons of pleasure. Whatever is 
^one by the monks is incited by an adequate 
and reasonable motive. Their labour supplies 
them with necessaries; it therefore cannot be 
omitted, and is certainly rewarded. Their de^- 
votioti prepares them for another state, and re- 
minds them of its approach, while it fits them for 
It. Their time is resfulariy distributed; one duty 
succeeds another ; so that they are not left open 
to the distraction of unsuided choice, nor lost ift 
the shades of listless inactivity. There is a cer- 
tain task to be performed at an appropriate hour; 
and their toils are cheerftil, because they consider 
them as acts of piety, by which they are always 
advancins towards endless lfelicit;y /' 
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•'Do you think," said Neka^ah, "that the mo-f 
nastic rule is a more hol;y.and less imperfect state 
than ans^ other ? May not he eoualky hope for 
future happiness who converses openly with 
mankind, who. succours the distressed by hi$ 
charity, instructs the i^nprant h^ his leariiinsr, 
and contributes by his industry to the s;€!neral 
system of life; even thpush he should omit isorae 
of the mortifications which are pjractised in ;the 
cloister, and allow himself such hsxmless delishts 
as this condition may place within his reach?" 

"This," said Imlac, "is a^ Question . i^hich has 
Jons divided the >vise, and perplexed the good. 
I am afraid to decide on either p^rt. He that 
lives well in the world is better than he that lives 
well in a monastery* But, perhaps, every on^ is 
ifioi able to stem the temptations, ^pf public life; 
and, if he cannot cpnijuer, he may properly re- 
treat. Some have little power tpdp.sfpod, and 
liave likewise little strength to resist eviL Many 
are, weary of their conflicts w^th ad vei;sity, and 
are willihe? to .eject tho^e passions which Jbaye 
iong busied them in vain. And many are.,dis- 
imssed by ase apd diseases from, th^ dmore l^ho^ 
rious duties of society. In monac^t^ri^s the ,weak 
and ti]tj[iorous may be happily sheltered, the 
weary may repose, and the penitent l^l^^nledi* 
tate. X Those retreats of prayer and coiotcimpla- 
tion have something so congenial .to.the.ia[ihdOf 
.man, that, perhapi?, there is scarcely 4i>Ae that 
does npt purpose to close hiB liifQ Jih pjpus abstrac- 
tion with a ffw asspjciatps seripu^ lag Js^gm^W' 

" Such,'' said Pekua^i, " has often becB Sfiy^ish, 
apd 1 liaye heard, the princess declare, that she 
should not willingly di^ in a, ^owd." 

*'l1ie liberty of u^ing hunnleas Pleasures," 
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FToeeeded Imlac, "wainot be disputed; but it 
is Btill tor be fexarained wbat pleasures are harm- 
less* The evil of any pleasure that Neka;yah can 
imasxae is not in the act itself^ but in its conse- 
Quenoes^ Pleasure, in itself h^^onless^ may be- 
come miscWevous, by en^earins to xis a state 
which we know to be transient and probatory, 
and withdrawing our thoughts from that, of which 
every hotfrfc»m«9 us nearei' to the besinnine, and 
of which no laissth of time wiU bring us to the 
end. Mortification is not virtuous in itself, nor 
has any other use, but that it disengages us from 
the allurements of feense. In tJie state of future 
perfection, to which we all aspire, there will be 
pleasure without dahsfer, and security without 
restraint." 

The princ€jss was silent^ and Rasselas, turning 
io the ai^tronomer, asked him, whether he could 
not delay her retreat, by shewing her something 
which she had not seen before. 

" Your curiosity ," said the/s^ge, "has been so 
general, and your pursuit of knowledge so vi- 
gorous, that novelties are not now very easily to 
be found : but what you can no longer procure 
^om the living . may be given by the dead. 
Among the wonders of tjiis country are the ca- 
tacombSvor the ancient reposi,tpries,;in which the 
bodies of the earliest generations were lodged ,,and 
wltere, by the virtue of thp gums which embalm- 
&i them, they yet reipain without corruption." 

:'l Jcnow not," said liassqlas, ** what Pieasi|re the 
sight lof the catacoiofbs can aiford; but, since no- 
thing else is offered,; I am resolved to view them, 
and shall place thi^si with qiany other things which 
I have done; becaru^e 1 would do something-" 

7hey hired a guard of horsemen, and the next 
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day visited the catacombs. When they were 
about to descend into the sepulchral caves^ "Pe- 
kuah,** -said the princess, "we are now asain in- 
vadinfiT the habitations of the dead ; 1 know that 
you will stay behind; let me find you safe when 
I return." **No, 1 will not be left,'* answered 
Pekuah ; *'I will go down between you and the 

prince/' 

They then all descended, and rored with wonder 
through the labyrinth of subterraneous passages, 
where the bodies weite laid in rows on either side^ 

CHAP. ;XXI1I. 

■ 

IMLAC DISCOURSES. ON THE IfATURE OF THE 

sout. 

"WHAT reason," said the Prince," can be isriven, 
why the Egyptians should thus expensively pro- 
serve those carcases which some nations consume 
with fire, others lay to mingle with the earth, and 
all agree to remove from their sight, ais soon as 
decent rites can be performed?" 

"The original of ancient customs," said Imlao, 
"is commonly unlchown ; for the practice often 
continues when the cause has ceased ; and con- 
cerning superstitious ceremonies it is vain to 
conjecture ; for what reason did not dictate, rea- 
son cannot explain. I have long believed that 
the practice of embalming arose only from ten- 
derness to the remains of relations or friends, 
and to this opinion 1 am more inclined, t>ecause 
it seems impossible that this care should have 
been general : had all the dead been embalmed, 
their repositories must in time have been more 
spacious than the dwellings of the living. I sup- 
pose only the rich or honourable were secured 
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from corruption^ and the rest left to the course of 
nature. But it is commonly supposed that the 
£syptians believed the soul to live as Ions as 
the body continued undissolved^ and therefore 
tried this method of eludine death." 

"Could the wise Egyptians," said Nekayah, 
** think so grossly of the soul ? If the soul could 
once survive its separation, what could it after- 
wairds receive or suffer from the body?" 

'•'Tbe Egyptians would doubtless think errpne- 
Qtisiy," said the astronomer, "in the darkness of 
heathenism, and the first dawn of philosophy. 
The nature of the soul is still disputed amidst all 
our opportunities of clearer knowledge : some 
yet say, that it may be material, who, neverthe- 
less, beHeve it to be immortal." 

"Sorae^" answered Imlac, "have indeed said 
that the soul is material, but I can scarcely be^ 
lieve that any man has thoujsrht it, wjio knew how 
to think ; for all the conclusions of reason enforce 
the immateriality of the mind, and all the noti- 
ces of sense and investigations of science concur 
to prove the unconsciousness of matter. 

"It was never supposed that cogitation is in- 
l^erent in matter, or that eveyy particle isa think- 
ing being. Yet if any part of matter be devoid 
of thought) what part can be supposed to think? 
Matter can diiFer from matter only in form, den- 
sity, bulk, motion, and direction of motion : To 
whiqh of these, however varied or combined, ca» 
consciousness be annexed? To be round or SQuare^r 
to be solid or fluid, to be great or little, to be 
inpved -slowly* or swiftly one way or another, are 
modes of material existence, all eQually alien 
from the na t\ire of cogitation . If matter be once 
witjioiit thought, it pah only be made to think 
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by some new modification j but all theniodi&ea^ 
tions whi6h it caav admit are 6Q\tally unconnected 
with coeltative powers." 

"But the materialist/* said ^ the astronomer^ 
" urse that matter ihay have Qualities with which 
we are unacQuaintedr' 

He who wifl determine," returned Xmlac, 

a£^hst that which he knows, because there 
may be somethliis %v*i5ch he knows' not; hei ttiat 
can set hypothetical possiMity aeainst acknow- 
ledeed certainty, is -not to be admitted amond 
reasonable beinfifs. All tfeat we know of nniatter 
is, that matter is inert, senseless and li#leSfej and 
if this eohvietion cannot* be opi^ed but'by rei^ 
ferrinsf us t& something that we know not, we 
have all the evidence that human intellect -ean 
admit. If « that which is* known - may be over 
ruled'by that which is unknown, riobeine, not 
omniscient,' can arrive at certaintyV- 

"Yet let us not,'' said the ai^feronmiier,' '* tooar-^ 
roaantly limit' the Crcator^s power.'' 

" It is no iimitfetioti > of onam^otehce,* ' replied 
the poet, *'to suppose that^brie^iri^^is hot con- 
sistent with anotliter,^ that ' the same proposition 
cannot be at once true ^aud felse, that the same 
numbtei^ cannot be even and odd, that dogitatkMi 
cannot be conferred on that wbich is created in^ 
capable of cosritation.'' • 

'* I- know not,'* said Nekayah, "any great use 
of this Question.^ tioes that immateriality, which; 
in my opinion J you have sujBiciently Proved, 
iiecessarily incltide eternal duration?^' 

"Of immateriality ,^';said Iml^c^'Mdr idtes atfe 
nesatiyei and thereforief obscure; Immaterialife^ 
seems to implsr a- natural t^fov^er of .;i>erpetu4i 
duration as a conscQuence bf exemption firohi aJi 
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causes of deca^^ : whatever perishes is destroyed 
by the solution of its contextures and separation 
of its parts ; nor can we conceive how that which 
has no parts, and therefore admits no solution, 
can be naturally corrupted or impaired." 

"I know not," said Rasselas, "how to conceive 
any thins without extension.: what is extended 
must have parts, and you allow that whatever 
has parts may be destroyed," 

"Consider your own conceptions," replied Im- 
lac, "and the difficulty will be less. You will 
find substance without extension. An ideal form 
is no less real than material bulk ; yet an ideal 
form has no extension. It is no less certain, when 
you think on a pyramid, that your mind pos^ 
sesses the idea of a pyramid, than that the py- 
ramid itself is standin^f. What space does the 
idea of a pyramid occupy more than the idea of 
a srain of com ? or how can either idea suffer la- 
ceration ? As is the effect, such is the cause ; as 
thoussht, such is the power that thinks; a power 
impassive and indiscernible." 

"But the Beins," said Nekayah, "whom I fear 
to name, the Beins which made the soul can 
destroy it," 

He, surely, can destroy it," answered Imlac, 

since, however unperishable, it receives from a 
superior nature its power of duration. That it 
will not perish by any inherent cause of decay, 
or principle of corruption may be shewn by Phi- 
losophy ; but Philosophy can tell no more. That 
it will not be annihilated by Him that made it, 
we roust humbly learn .from hjghf r authority^!' ; 

The whole assembly stood; a while silent and 
coUecteji, " Let ^s returA," said JRasselas, "from 
this scene of mortality. How gloQmy would be 
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these mansion? of the dead to him who did riot 
know that he should never die; that what now 
acts shall continue its aa^ncy, and what npw 
thinks shall think on for ever. Those that lie 
iiere stretched before us, the wise and the power- 
ful of ancient times, warn us to remember the 
shortness of our present state : ther/ were, peiv 
haps, snatched away while they were busy, like 
us, in the choice of life/' 

"To me,*' said the Princess^ "the choice of lif^ 
is become less important; I hope hereafter to 
think only on the choice of eternity.'* 

They then hastened out of the caverns, and, 
under the protection of their suard, returned toi 
Cairo. 

CHAP. XXIV. 

THE CONCLUSION, IN WHICH NOTHING IS 

CONCLUDED. 

IT was now the time of the inundation of the 
Nile : a few days after their visit to the cata- 
combs, the river besan to rise. 

They were confined to their house. The whole re- 
gion beins under water, cave them no invitation 
to any excursions, and beins well supplied with 
materials for talk, they diverted themselves with 
comparisons of the dilFerent forms of life which 
they had observed, and with various schemes of 
happiness, which each of them had formed. 

Pekuah was never so much charmed with any 
place as the convent of St. Anthony, where the 
Arab restored her to the princess, and wished only 
to fill it with Pious maidens, and to be made pri- 
oress of the order: she was weary of expectation 
and dissust, and would £rladly be fixed In soirie 
unvariable state. 
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The Princess thousht, that of all subluoany 
thin£ss, knowledse was the be^st. She desired first 
to learn all sciences, and then purposed to found 
a coUeee of learned woraen^ in which she would 
preside, that, by conversins with the old, and 
educating the youne, she misht divide her time 
between the acquisition and communication of 
wisdom, and raise up for the next ase, models of 
prudence, and patterns of pletSf. 

The Prince desired a little kinsdom, in which 
he misht administer justice in his own person, 
and see all the parts of government with his own 
eyes ;. but he could never fix the limits of his do- 
minions, and was always addins \o the number 
of his subjects. 

Imlac and the astronomer were contented to be 
driven alpns the stream of life without directing 
their course to any particular port. 

Of these wishes that they had formed, they 
well knew that none could be obtained. Ttiey 
deliberated awhile what was to be done, and 
resolved, when the inundation should <5ease, to 
fetum to Abissinia. 
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TO A FRIEND- 

BY DH. JOUNSON. 



NO more thus broodins o'er yon heap^ 
With avarice painful visits keep; 
Still imenjoyd the present store. 
Still endless sishs are breath'd for more. 

f Quit the shadow^ catch the prize. 
Which not all India's treasure buys I 

To purchase heaven has gold the power ? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour ? 
In life, can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold ? 
No— all that's worth a wish— a thought. 
Fair virtue gives unbrib'd, unbousht* 
Cease then on trash thy, hppes to bind. 
Let nobler vie:WS eiigq^SPe thy mind. 

With science tread the wond'rous way» 
Or learn the muse's moral lay ; 
In social hours indulge thy soul. 
Where mirth and temp'rance mix the bowl ; 
To virtuous love resign thy breast. 
And be, by blessing beauty— blest* 

Thus taste the feast by nature spread. 
Ere youth and all its joys are fled ; 
Come taste with me the balm of life ! 
Secure from pomp and wealth and strife. 

1 boast whate'er for man w^S" meant. 
In health, in Stella, and content ; 
And scom ! O ! let that scorn be thine ! 
Mere things of clay, that dig the mine. 

CHENEY, P»INTER, BANBURY. 


